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Allthe Facts— 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


THE UNITED STATES Dality 


VOL. IV. NO. 113 


Rate of Expansion 
Of Traffic by Rail 


Shows Diminution 


Ton-rmiles Doubled in Period 
1900-14, With Only 50 Per 
Cent Gain, 1914-28, Says 
Report to I. C. C. 


Decline in Number 
Of Passengers Carried 


Agricaal tural, Livestock and For- 
estry Product Show Smallest 
Percentage of Gain in 
Volume of Freight. 


The rates of growth of railway traffic 
in the United States in recent years have 
diminished, it is stated im a report to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from its Director of Statistics, Dr. M. 
0, Lorenz, analyzing the growth of traf- 
fic on steam railways from 19900 to 1928, 
just made public. 

The report is accompanied by numerous 
statistical tables and blue-print charts. 

Extracts from the text are as follows: 

‘From 1900 to 1914, for 
freight ton-miles approximately doubled, 


while the ton-miles of 1928 were only 
about 50 per cent greater than those of 
the fiscal year 1914. Furthermore, the 
passenger traffic and the tons of freight 
have failed to maintain the same abso- 
lute amount of increase per annum in 
the secomd as compared with the first 
half of the period 1900-1928. 


Increase in Actual Volume. 
“Ton-miles of freight, however, show 


about the same annual addition in ab- 
solute amount from 1900-1914 (fiscal 


years) as from 1914 (fiscal) to the cal-| 
endar year 1928, the annual addition in! 
eriod having been 10.5 billion | 
ton-miles and in the second 10.2 billions. | 


the first 


‘It is mot the purpose here to discuss 


the probable future effect of various | 
forees affecting the volume of railway | 


traffic. It is left to others to speculate 


on the future effect on railways of mo-| 


tor tehieles, improved waterways, air- 
planes, transmission of electrical energy 
as supplanting the hauling of coal, cen- 
tralizatiom: or dispersion of industries, 
further supplanting of lumber by ce- 
ment, exhaustion of petroleum supplies, 
relative’ decline of agriculture and 
growth of - manufactures, etc. 

“It is mot safe to predict the future 
solely by the past, beeause new forces 
come into action. The development of 
the motor vehicle was such a force, the 
effect of which on railroad traffic was not 
full appreciated in 1915. 


Short-haul Traffic Suffers. 

“The imroads upon passenger traffic 
and short-haul freight traffie have been 
in part offset by the new freight traffic 
created byw the automobile industry. 

“In 1928 the Class l railways received 
a gross rewenue of $194,111,044 from the 
carrying of passenger automobiles and 
auto trucks, set up, knocked down, or 
parts, including tires. This does not in- 
clude freight on materials entering into 
the manufacture of such vehicles or on 
materials wsed in road building stimu- 
lated by the growth of the automotive 
industry, which may be estimated at 
$322,000,000, based on the product of the 
number of carloads of automotive freight 
(excluding automotive vehicles, parts and 
tires) givem in “Facts and Figures of 
the Automobile Industry,” jublished by 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the average revenue per car- 
load derived from the quarterly reports 
of freight commodity statisties. 

“There is, then, a total of $516,000,000 
of railroad freight revenue resulting 
from the growth of the automotive in- 
dustry. If the passenger-miles had 
grown according to the straight-line pro- 
gression, the passenger revenue of 1928 

_ would have been $1,516,000,000, as com- 
pared With estimated actual revenue of 


[Continzeed on Page 6, Column 2.) 


Level of Farm Wages 


For. July Is Higher 


Advance for Month is Ascribed 
To Snaaller Labor Supply, 


The index of the general level of farm 


wages, at 173 per cent of the prewar| 


level on July 1, 1929, was 6 points higher 
than on April 1, and 3 points higher than 
in July, 1928, according to figures is- 
sued July 13- by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies of the Department of 
Agriculture. . Wage increases over last 
year were general throughout the coun- 
try, except in South Atlantic States, 
where rates were slightly lower, the re- 
port showed. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The present farm wage level is the 
highest for July since 1926, although the 
seasonal advance from April 1 to July 
1 of this year was no greater than the 
five-year average advance during the 
correspondinge period from 1924 to 1928, 

The higher tevel is attributed to a 
smaller supply of labor, and a somewhat 
greater demand, with the supply re- 
ported at 101.7 per cent of demand on 
the first of this month as compared te 
105.5 per cemt a year ago. ‘The smaller 
supply is due to the higher volume of 
industrial ena ployment. 

Farm wage rates and farm labor sup- 
ply end demand are reported to the Di- 
vision of Crop and Livestock E:stimates 
of this Bureau. Average of reports 
cover the United States by States, 


4) 


example, | 
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Mobile Use Planned 


For Railroad inl 


Se 


Secretary | 
Bill for Local Assignment, | 





Railroad artillery guns—heavy guns | 
that can be transported over great dis- | 
tances—will figure largely in the pro- | 
tection of the coasts of the United States 
as a mobile arm of the national defense, 
it is stated by the Department of War| 
im a letter just forwarded to the House | 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

The letter is signed by the Secretary | 
of War, James W. Good. He said it is| 
planned to station railroad guns on both | 
coasts as soon as they become available, | 
but that it is not planned to retain ther | 


permanently for use in or near any one| Problems Encountered in Sales | 


set of fixed defenses, 


Secretary Good’s letter was addressed 
to the acting chairman of the Committee, 
Representative James (Rep.), of Han- 
cock, Mich. The full text follows: 

I am pleased to comply with your re- 
quest of June 21, 1929, for a report on 
| H. R. 2367, a bill to provide Fort Me- 
| Afthur, Calif. with 11 additional railroad 
| heavy-artillery guns. 
| _ The War Department does not favor 
|the enactment of this legislation for the 
| following reasons: 


| The policy of the War Department is 
to employ all railroad artillery as a mo- 
bile reserve for use wherever needed. To 
designate any of these guns as for em- 
ployment ata specific place would oper- 


| 





| 


[Continued on Page 6, 


‘Industrial Mergers 


Centralizing Power, 
Senator King Thinks 


Economic Movement Will 
Affect Life of American 
People, He Declares in 
Radio Address. 


There has been no sustained effort to 
enforce the anti-trust laws, 4nd the re- 
| volt against consolidations in the United 
States appears to have subsided, it was 
| stated July 13 by Senator King (Dem.), 
| of Utah, in the course of & radio address 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Steady encroachment of the Federal Gov- 
|ermment on the rights and functions of 


Column 1.] 











“It is claimed,” said Senator King, 
“that these great consolidations contrib- 


governmental authority, If the wealth 
of the country is controlled by a few, 
the political power of the many will be 


| ing local self-government.” 


Effect on American Life. 

The present economic movement, 
not curbed, Senator King predicted, will 
profoundly affect the entire life of the 
people of the United States. Mass pro- 
duction, he continued, has become a 
fetish. 

““The Secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has publically declared 
in favor of repealing the anti-trust laws,” 
said Senator King. “The agriculturists 
of the United States are excluded from 
the. provisions of these enactments, and’ 
apparently there is a subsidence of that 
Violent opposition which for years mani- 
fested itself against monopolies 
trusts. 


Federal Control Preferable. 

“There are serious objections to the 
Federal Government regulating in an ef- 
fective manner all corporate interstate 
activity. But, in my opinion, the people 
will prefer Federal control and super- 
vision to corporate and industrial con- 
trol of our economic life.” 

(The full text of the section of the 
address discussing the growth of cen- 
tralization in industry and government, 
will be found on Page 2.) 








| the States was asserted by Senator King. | 


ute to the centralizing of political and) 


ceiving sets have followed in the foot- 


weakened, and the national Government | 
will increase its authority, thus affect- | 


if | 


and | 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Extensive Market 


Saturation Point Is Declared 
To Be Remote With One 
Billion Persons in Range 
Of Programs. 


Two-thirds of Sets 
Are American-made 





| Abroad Are Summarized by 
Assistant Secretary of 
| Commerce. 


| Oe 
| Radio sets totalling 200,000,000 would 


be required to provide facilities for the 
|range of broadcasting stations now es- 
| tablished, the Assistant Secretary of 
| Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, stated July 
13 in a discussion of the world market 
| for radio equipment. Dr. Klein gave the 


|figures, which he said were based on 
| five listeners to every radio set to em- 


'phasize his conviction that there has 


been no approach to saturation in the 
radio market. 

Speaking over the National Broadcast- 
ing System, the Assistant Secretary 
pointed out that “even this figure of the 
market potentialities is conservative, for 
new stations are constantly being erected 
in all parts of the world.” Nearly two- 
thirds of the 20,000,000 radio receiving 
sets in use, Drs Klein recalled, are of 
| American origin. 
| Sales Problems Discussed. 


Developing the potential market for 
radio, according to Dr. Klein’s address, 
is related to such subjects as the various 
|regulations propagated by the different 
| governments of the world, the question 
as to who is to finance broadcasting op- 
erations, and the different problems of 
merchandising. d 

Some of the important factors in mer- 
chandising, the Assistant Secretary said, 
are climate, which is the most impor- 
tant; the availability of broadcasting, the 
various languages used throughout the 
world and the availability of. electric 
current. 

Estimating the popularity of radio in 


per thousand of population, Dr. Klein ex- 
plained, shows that the United States 
comes first with 83 sets per 1,000; next, 
Denmark, 63 sets; Sweden, 60 sets; Great 
| Britain, more than 56 sets; and Australia 
land Argentina, each more than 52 sets. 

The full text of Dr. Klein’s address 
follov:s: 

American manufacturers of radio re- 


steps of the automobile industry by go- 


1,000,000,000 persons in the world within | 


various countries by the number of sets | 


' Aeronautical Beacon 


ae ; | At Chicago Approved | 
of War Objects to Said to Exist for Two Billion Candle Power Light | 


Radio Equipment 


To Honor Col. Lindbergh. 


The Department of Commerce, acting 
| upon the recommendations of the Chi- 
;cago Aero Commission, has issued a cer- 
| tificate authorizing immediate installa- 
tion of a 2,000;000,000 candle power light 
|to be known as the Lindbergh Beacon, 
on the new Palmolive Building in Chi- 
cago, Hl. 
announcement made July 13 by F. C. 
Hingsburg, Chief Engineer, Airways Di- 


| 250 ampere high intensity are revolving 
| three times per minute. 
The full text of the Department’s 


| statement follows: ; 

The light has just been certified in 
accord with the desires and recommenda- 
tions of the Chicago Aero Commission 
and of the various air transport com- 
panies operating. at Chicago. To avoid 
| controversies the Bureau of Lighthouses 
| has adopted a policy of local determina- 
tion concerning private aeronautical and 
advertising lights, a policy requiring the 
endorsement of the local flying interests 
before the Department will certify any 
| revolving type as a private aeronautical 
light. 

The Lindbergh Beacon will be located 
at 919 North Michigan Avenue, about 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


| Crops Are Retarded 


By Excessive Rains 


In Certain Districts 


Mid-season Review Shows 
Spotted Conditions, With 
Drought in North- 
ern States. 


Mid-season reports show crops to be 
rather spotted, as a result of the late 
Spring with too much rain, according to 
a report on the agricultural situation 
just issued “by the Burean- of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 


Agriculture. The northern half of the 
country has been in need of rain through- 
out June, though many local areas have 
had excessive rainfall, it was stated. 
A decrease in the Spring pig crop for 
this year as compared to last was re- 
vealed by a survey made by the Division 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates, the 
reduction for the country as a whole 
amounting to about 8 per cent. 
Supplies of tree fruits probably will 
not be much in excess of the market de- 
mand this year, as conditions in the fruit 
belts are rather spotted, and production 





ing in for quantity production. Several 
| producers have passed the million mark, 
land their sets have established them- 
iselves almost as firmly in foreign mar- 
kets as American motor cars have done. 
A survey recently conducted by the De- 
partment of Commerce showed. that 
there were upward of 20,000,000 receiv- 
ing sets in usethroughout the world, 
of which nearly two-thirds were of 
American origin. 
Regulatory Methods Vary. . 

The market is far from saturated, 
however. There are a billion people 
within range of broadcasting stations 
now established; on the basis of five 
listeners to every set, it would require 
200,000,000 sets to provide facil- 
ities for all of them to “tune in” the 
programs available to them. | Even this 
figure of the market potentialities is con- 
servative, for new stations are con- 
stantly being erected in all parts of the 
world. A short-wave station of great 


in what is commonly considered “Dark- 
es; Africa.” 

The rapid development of radio has 
called forth many manifestations of the 
regulatory powers and proclivities of 
governments. The need for regulation 
was apparent from the start, but the 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 





Homes for A ged Maintained by Fraternal 


| 


Homes for the aged maintained by fra- 
ternal, religious, trade-union and other 


groups in the United States have 
facilities, for approximately 80,000 
persons, according to a statement! 


just made public by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
based upon a recent survey covering 
| 1,037 homes. 

The full text of the summary of the 
survey, which will appear in the July 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, is as 
follows: 


_ The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
just completed a statistical study of | 





homes for the aged in the United States. 


Survey Covering 1,037 Institutions Shows Annual Ex- 


penditures of More Than $26,000,000. 





Data were obtained trom 1,037 homes 
sheltering nearly 69,000 persons and in- 


| And Other Groups Have 80,000 Capacity 


| 
power will soon be completed in : 








the aged in this country have facilities 


|for some 80,000 persons. 


Most of these data for the Bureau's 
statistical study had to be gathered by 
mait, and the retumas gave no indica-! 
tion of what the homes themselves were 
actually like. In order, therefore, to gain 
some idea of the physical conditions in a 
representative group of homes, it was 
decided that an agent should visit every, 
home that could be found in a specified 
area. The homes in ‘the States of Mary- 
land and Connecticut and the eastern 
half of Pennsylvania were covered in 
this way. In addition four homes in New 
York and one each in New Jersey, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, and Tennessee were visited, | 
go‘that altogether some 150 homes were 
studied. The present article. is based 
upon the observations at the homes vis- 


volvimg the expenditure of more than] ited. $ 
$26,000,000 per year. These homes had an| The homes visited included: Federal 
average capacity of 63 persons per home.| homes, 1; state homes, 2; religious | 


In total the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
was able to locate some 1,270 homes of 
all types, but no claim js made as to the 
absolute completeness of this figure. On 
the basis of this figure, however, and ap- 
plying to it the average capacity of 
the homes for which data were obtained, 
it is estimated that altogether, homes for 


homes, 74; fraternal homes, 13; homes! 
of nationality groups, 2; trade-union 
homes, 3; private homes, 52; other 
homes 4; total, 151. e 

The overwhelming majority of these 
homes were in or just outside some city 





[Continued on Page 10, 
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generally will fall far below last season’s 
record, it was explained. 

Virginia, with a crop much like that 
of 1925, according to the report, seems 
likely to rule the July potato market 
again, and if market history should re- 
peat itself, the July price would advance 
sharply from~the tow point of June. 

Dairy . markets continued steady 
throughout June, with butter prices a 
little lower than last year, it was said. 
Conditions in dairy sections so far this 
year have been generally favorable for 
production, and it was only during the 
last few years that reports indicated hot 
weather was beginning to show its effect, 
it was explained. 

The egg market situation continues ir- 
regular and somewhat abnormal as com- 
pared with noraml developments of the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Construction of Subway 
Planned in Santiago, Chile 


A subway is to be built in Santiago, 
Chile, according to information received 
by the Pan American Union. The full 
text of the Union’s statement, made 
public July 13, follows: 


The subway .is to be constructed under | 
the Avenida de las Delicias, the present | 


plan calling for tubes 30 blocks long, of 
the double track system, each track in 
a separate tunnel. The contract has 
been awarded to the Chilean engineer, 
Senor Louis Lagarrigue, who had en- 
gineered the water supply system, of 
Santiago. The mew enterprise is ex- 


pected to cost more than $2,000,000 and 
several years for its completion. 
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The beacon, according to the | 


vision of the Department, will use a 150- | 


| 


| 
| 


President Hoover: 


| 


Attitude on Agricultural’ 


Question to Be Explain- 
ed in Address of 
July 15. 


| cil agentet tana easmae 
Tentative Plans Made 
For Initial Session 


‘Announcement of Selection of 


| Eighth and Last Member of 
Federal Body Expected — 
In Few Days. 


President Hoover’s views as to meth- 
ods of farm relief to’ be worked out un- 
der the provisions of Public Law No. 10 
(Federal Farm Board Act), will be out- 
lined to the newly-appointed members 
of the Federal Farm Board at its first 
meeting at the White House, July 15. 
The President, it was stated orally July 
13, will open the meeting formally with 
an address setting forth his ideas. 

With no callers on his engagement list 
July 13, Mr. Hoover devoted considerable 
time to the preparation of the address 
which he will make to the Board. The 
President, it was explained, had before 
him a mass of figures and other data 
on the farm situation. 

Mr. Legge To Be Chairman. 

After his address, Mr. Hoover will 
turn over the meeting to Alexander 
| Legge, of Chicago, IIl., who will be desig- 
nated formally as chairman. of the 
| Board, and to James C. Stone, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., president of the Burley To- 
| 








baceo Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
who will be named vice chairman of the 
Board. 

After a brief initial session, at which 
preliminary organization will be ef- 
fected, the Board is expected to adjourn 
to meet later in the day with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, ex- 
officio member of the Board, at his office 
in the Department of Agriculture, when 
the real work before the Board will, be 
launched, eed ai a meh 

Only two members of the Board— 
Messrs. Legge and Carl Williams, of Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., editor of the Ok- 
lohama Stockman-Farmer—had arrived 
in Washington for attendance upon the 
initial meeting of the Board. At the 


the other five members were expected in 
Washington before Monday, July 15. 
One Member Not Appointed. 

President Hoover on July 12 held an 
extended conference with Messrs. Legge 
and Williams at the White House on 
the set-up of the Board and the work 
before it. These conferences were 
scheduled to be continued over the week- 
end with Mr. Legge and Mr. Williams 
and the other members of the Board as 
they arrived in Washington. 

The White House announced on July 


bly would be held without the eighth ap- 


been selected, although it was hoped to 
be able to announce a selection early 
in the coming week. 

The names of 13 men, all of whom are 
identified with the wheat industry, have 
been suggested to President Hoover from 
whom he will select the eighth member 
to be appointed as a member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. The names are: 

J. W. Schnitzler, of Montana; H. L. 
Hartshorn, of Kansas; I. R. Howard, J. 
W. Coverdale and J. P. Larson, all of 
Iowa; J. W. Shorthill, F. J. Stuber and 
C. H. Gustafson, all of Nebraska; G. W. 
Croes and A. L. Berg, of South Dakota; 
Earl C. Smith, of Illinois; John G. Brown, 
of Indiana; R. E. Sheppard, of Wash- 
|ington State, and L. B. Hanson, of North 
| Dakota, 


‘Decline Is Forecast 


In Supplies of Hogs 





| Farmers Expected to React With 
Larger Crop Late in 1930. 


Supplies of hogs for slaughter during 
|the next 12 months are expected to be 
somewhat less than during the past year, 
; but if farmers react as usual supplies 
|may increase in the latter part of 1930, 
| according to a report on the outlook is- 
| sued July 13 by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Current storage holdings are reported 
as smaller than the unusually large 
| stocks in July a year ago, and no marked 
| change in either domestic or foreign de- 
mand is anticipated for the next 18 
;/months. If producers respond to the 
situation as they have responded to sim- 
| ilar conditions in the past an increase in 
hog production probably will occur in 
1930, and a production in 1930 equal to 
that of 1928 would probably bring a 


average corn-hog ratio. 

Hog prices, according to the report, 
are still on the upward swing of the 
cycle: which had its beginning early in 
1928. Prices throughout the year to 
date have been well above those prevail- 
ing during the corresponding period last 
year. The average price of hogs slaugh- 
tered under Federal inspection in the 
seven months ended May, 1929, was $9.77 


tered in the same period a year ago. 
Although prices early last winter re- 

ceded almost to the low levels of the 

winter of 1927-28, prices started upward 
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White House, however, it was said that | 


13 that the meeting on July 15 proba- | 


pointive member of the Board having | 


price high enough to result in about an| 


compared with $8.52 for hogs slaugh- | 


|} about mid-December and advanced more | 


The Anited States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


To Outline Views | Higher Solid Content Required 
For Farm Board 


| facturers, and that it was regarded as 


| 








| Liquid in Extracts 


| “legitimate manufacturers who would | 
| suffer from the practices of some not so 


| further 


|asked that the order be vacated as to 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 15, 1929 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Of Malt Is Reduced 





To Prevent Use as Beverage. | 


The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
James M. Doran, announced, July 13, 
that orders has gone to all prohibition ad- 
ministrators to .require manufacturers 
of malt extracts and tonics to a 


the solid content of their product from | 
12 to 18 per cent. The alcoholic content | 
of two per cent will remain the same, 
Dr. Doran said orally that the action 
was taken after conferences with manu- 


| 
! 


| 
necessary because of a growing tendency | 
on the part of some manufacturers to 
sell the extracts and tonics for beverage | 
purposes. He felt that the restriction | 
would serve to protect the rights - of | 


ethical” in encouraging the sale and use 
for beverage purposes. 

It was Dr. Doran’s conclusion that the 
addition of the solids from malt would 
not decrease the proficiency of the prod- 
uct, but that it would not serve so well 
for beverage use. Following is the full 
text of the order to administrators: 

Notif: manufacturers concerned that, | 
effective immediately, malt tonics must 
contain a minimum of 18 per cent of 
solids derived from malt and not over 
two per cent alcohol by volume. Also, the 
product must be bottled and distributed 
under the same restrictions set forth in| 
present permits. 

“Require the submission of sworn in- | 
ventories of bottled and bulk goods on 
hand as of this date by each manu-| 
facturer.” 


Efforts to Restrict 
Entry of Mexicans | 


Will Be Continued 





Question to Come Before 
Congress in December, 
Representative 
Box Says. 


The effort t rane about legislation | 
for further ia rien imntigration | 


across the Mexican border will be re-| 
newed at the regular session of Congress 
beginning in December, Representative 
Box (Dem.) of Jacksonville, Texas, a} 
member of the House Committee on Im-| 
migration, announced orally July 13. The 
Committee on Immigration, like most of | 
the House committees, is not organized 
for the extra sesssion. 

“T am informed,” Representative Box | 
said, “that the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws governing the visaing of 
the immigrants’ passports by American 
consuls are being much more effectively | 
applied now than heretofore, showing re- | 
sults.in the drastic number of passperts | 
issued to immigrants from Mexico. It 





‘is reported to me that in March, 1928, | 


6,000 such visas were issued, and that 
only 1,800 such visas were issued dur-| 
ing March of 1929. During April, 1928, | 
there were 6,300 such passports visaed | 
and during April of this year only 2,500} 
such visas were attached. I am advised | 
that this reduction is continuing. | 

One feature which figures in the situa- | 
tion on the Mexican border consists of | 
a measure for which I, and other re- 
trictionists, have been working for years, 
That is a measure making it a felony | 
offense for an alien to enter the country | 
illegally. This. law has been several | 
times reported by the House. Committee | 





(Continued on Page 8, Columw 1.) 


Railway Is Permitted | 
To Defer Stock Sale. 


Order to Nickel Plate to Sell! 
Wheeling Shares Amended. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on July 13 announced it had granted a 
postponement of the effective 
date of its order of March 11 in Finance 
Docket No. 21,012 and Sub. No. 1 and 2 
of the same’ docket, in which it directed 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the New 
York Central Railroad, and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad to 
divest themselves within 90 days of their 
holdings of the stock of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway, which the Commis- 
sion held to be in violation of the Clay- | 
ton law. 

The New York Central and Baltimore 
& Ohio sold their stock to the Alleghany 
Corporation after ich the Nickel Plate 


it and also applied for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie by purchasing the stock held by 
the Allegahny Corporation. The Commis- 
sion has not yet acted on that application 
but when the 90 days had expired it 
amended its order to make it effective 
in 120 days and on July 10, when the 
120 days expired, it amended it further 
to provide for an extension of 150 days. 

The text of the order; made public July 
13, follows: 

This Commission -having under consid- 
eration its order entered in the above- 
entitled proceeding under date of March 
11, 1929, as amended by orded dated June 
10, 1929. 

It is ordered, That said order as 
amended be, and it is hereby, further 
amended by striking therefrom the 
words “within 120 days from the date 
hereof,” and by inserting in place thereof 
the words “within 150 days from the | 
date hereof.” 

It is further ordered, That in all other | 
respects said order of March 11, 1929. | 





shall be and remain in full force and|of the Air Corps in the 1980 Air 


effect. 


se HE truth should be kept con- 


people desiring to preserve the 
sanctity and poise indispensable to 
the permanent success of self-gov- 
ernment.”—Theodore Roosevelt, 









stantly in mind by every free 


President of the United States, 
1901—1909 
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Tariff Reprisals : , | 
Not Threatened, — 
Says Mr. Stimson 


Retaliatory Duty on Wheat 
Not Suggested by Cana- 
dian Minister, He 
Declares. 


Provocation Avoided 
In Comment on Duties 


Attitude of British and Domin- 
ion Envoys Scrupulously 
Correct, Explains Sec- 
retary of State. 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, declared, July 13, that both 
the Canadian and British Governments 
have been “scrupulously correct and. 
careful” regarding all matters concern- 
ing the American tariff and its proposed 
revision by Congress. No threat of re- 


|taliation on the part of Canada or the 


British Empire, Mr. Stimson said has 
been conveyed to the Department of 
State by any representative of either 
Government. 

Secretary Stimson explained further 
that the Canadian Government had not 
protested against the tariff, and had not 
intimated that, if the American tariff * 
proves too drastic, Great Britain might 
retaliate by imposing a duty on wheat 
from the United States. : 

No Threat of Reprisals. 

The statement was first made orally 
by Mr. Stimson and later issued in the 
from of a written statement by the De- 


partment of State. The full text of the 
statement, as issued by the Department, 
follows: 

“When his attention was called to 
newspaper reports to the effect that the 


‘Canadian Minister, Vincent Massey, re- 


cently protes o the State Dep: 
shingles, lumber and feeder cattle, and. ~ 
had intimated that, if the tariff proves. 
too drastic, the Government of Great 
Britain might retaliate by trying to im- 
pose a duty on American wheat, the 
Secretary of State said: 

“‘I wish to deny unequivocally that 
any such statement was made by the 
Canadian Minister or any representative 
of the Canadian Government to me or’ 
to any representative of this Govern- 
ment. 


Attitude of Envoys Correct. 
“‘There has been absolutely no such 
protest or threat or any mention of such 
a subject at all that I know of, and I 
think I would know of it if it had been 
made. 

““T wish to emphasize this, because 
the Canadian Government has been most 
scrupulously correct and careful in re- 
spect to. any comment on our tariff or 
tariff making. They have absolutely 
avoided anything in the nature of prov- 
ocation. 

“‘The same is true of the British. I 
am speaking of both parties to the al- 
leged story’.” 


Senator Borah Comments. 
On being advised of the statement is- | 
sued by Secretary Stimson, Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Lighter Equipment 
Sought for Air Corps 


Weight Reduction to Be Studied 
To Enable Transportation. 


The Army Air Corps, it was announced 
by the Department of War July 13, has 
begun a study in an effort to develop 
camping and messing equipment which 
can be carried by air. 

Such equipment as may be developed is 
the result of the study—including light- 
weight sleeping bags, canvas stoves, and 
methods of enclosing lower wings of air- 
planes to serve as tents—will be given 
practical tests in the Air Corps maneu- 
vers of 1930, the Department added. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

As a result of the concentration of Air 
Corps units by air for participation in 
the Air Corps Maneuvers and Command 
Post exercises which recently were held 
in the Fifth Corps Area, it developed 
that the Air Corps units lack camping 
and messing equipment which can be 
carried by air. Such equipment is nec- 
essary to make air units while in the 
field self-supporting and independent of 
ground installations. 
that there is not at: present any army. 
equipment suitable for this purpose, as | 
such equipment should be of the lightest 
weight. ba 

As a consequence, the Secretary of 
War has directed the Chief of Air Corps, 
Major General James E. Fechet, to ini- 
tiate a study with a view to the develop- 
ing of such equipment, including light- — 
weight sleeping bags, light camping — 
stoves using gasoline as fuel, and @  — 
method of enclosing the lower wings of — 
airplanes to provide overnight sleeping - 
quarters in the field in lieu of tents, 
General. Fechet is also directed to in- 
clude in his study any other items which ~ 
he may consider necessary. , 

Such equipment as may he developed - 
as a result of this study will be given 
a practical test with at least unit | 


Maneuvers. 


















It also developed 
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1ator King 
Economic Tendencies 


dualism in United States 
Sacrificed to Mass Produc- 
tion, He Asserts. 





There are serious objections to regula- 
‘by the Federal Government of cor- 
interstate activity, but such a 
s will eventually prove preferable 
40 corporate and industrial | control of 
economic life of the United States, 
was declared by Senator King (Dem.), 
Utah, in a radio address July 13 over 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 4 
Senator King said that the opposition 
tothe formation of trusts and combina- 
- tions in the United States had virtually 
ceased, and the activities of the Federal 
Government have steadily encroached 
upon the States. Local, self-government 
he said, is threatened, and individualism 
is being sacrificed for mass production. 
The full text of the section of address 
dealing with this development follows: 
One of the most important problems 
confronting the American people today 
is to prevent the absorption of the 
St&tes by the Federal Government, and 


tes, and to awaken the deadened 
eerie ‘so that it will lead to virile, in- 
telligent, patriotic, and successful self- 
government. There must be an asser- 
tion of sovereignty by the States which 
will be more than anemic reflexes of the 

eral Government. 1 
eaves must derive their strength _as 
plants from the soil. Their nutrition 
that will give vitality—mental, intellec- 
tual and political—must come . from 
within the States and not from without. 


Message of Lincoln 
To Congress Is Cited 

Mr. Lincoln in his first message to 
Congress stated: “To maintain inviolate 
the rights of the States to order and 
control, under the Constitution, their own 
affairs by their own judgment, and ex- 
clusively, is essential for the preserva- 
tion of that balance of power on which 
our institutions rest. 

In a letter to Joseph Cabel, Jefferson 

ked: , 
ee What has destroyed the liberty 
the rights of man in every government 
which has ever existed under the sun? 








res and powers into one body, no mat- 
tar cube of the autocrats of Russia 
and France or of the aristocrats of the 
Venetian Senate.” 

There is no more 
before the American people than that 
jnvolved in the preservation of the States 
jn all their vigor, authority and power. 
If the States are compounded into a 
general mass; if they cease to be sover- 
eign and supreme in their domestic con- 
cerns, then our form of government is 
destroyed. That there are forces at work 
undermining the States, weakening their 
authority and destroying their prestige, 
no one can deny. 

‘It is as treasonable to attack the sover- 
eignty of the States as it would be to 
make war upon the Federal Government. 
Local self-government lies at the very 
foundation of a free country. It is one 
of our most precious heritages. It is 
‘the school in which independence and lib- 
erty were bred. This is not a question 
of bringing to life a dead State’s rights 
doctrine, it is dealing with a fundamental 
question of political science. 

The question of local self-government 
and the principle of the sovereignty of 
the States is not a dead issue. It is one 
of the most vital problems in our body 
politic. These United States cover a 







vast territory, possessing every variety | 


of soil and climate and inhabited by 
millions of people, many of whom come 
from other lands. They have different 
physical environments and varied histori- 
cal conditions. They have different cus- 
toms, manners and thoughts. While es- 
sentially one people along purely na- 
tional lines. there are differences, as 
there should be, and must be, if local 
government survives and individualism is 
preserved. 


Uniformity of Thought 
And Outlook Opposed 


There are those perhaps who belong 
to the “cult of incompetence” who seek 
uniformity of thought and outlook. They 
would destroy individualism, local com- 


munity spirit, and sovereign States, and, 


govern the people by a strong central- 
ized authority functioning at the na- 
tional capital. 

What is needed today is = renaissance 
of the spirit of State’s rights and local 
self-government, of revolt against fed- 
eral usurpations, and a determination to 
resist the centralizing and centrifugal 
forces which are drawing the States 
within the swirling maelstrom of this 
new federalism. Henry Clay said that 
we must foster a strong and wholesome 
State pride. It is not a question of pre- 
serving the national government but 
whether the Federal Government shall 
destroy the sovereign States. 

A gifted writer has recently spoken 
of the “vanishing rights of the States.” 
It was not an idle statement, it was a 
solemn and melancholy declaration of an 
undeniable fact. Unfortunately mankind 
possess short memories like the chat- 
tering Pandalogs in , Kipling’s jungle 
stories, and forget the causes that lead 
to the downfall of nations. Burke, 
speaking of the revolutionary fathers, 
comments upon their study of legal prin- 
ciples which produced acute and dextrous 
minds ard gave them mental resources. 
He referred to their studies of the prin- 
ciples of government and to the fact that 
they anticipated evils and sought to 
guard against them. Have we those su- 
perb and valuable qualities? 


A powerful bureaucracy is being es- | 


tablished in the United States with al- 
most unlimited power. More than 800,- 
000 persons are clothed with Federal au- 
thority, and constitute a part of the 
reat bureaucracy under which we live. 
he activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment are being extended into almost 
every home of the land. Through its 
numberless agencies, bureaus, depart- 
ments and instrumentalities it is exer- 
cising power, a portion of which it is 
believed by many, it does not possess un- 
der the Constitution. Paternalism is 
wing and side by side with it social- 
4 strides with vigorous step, while 
bureaucracy marches with triumphant 
banners throughout the land. 
The melancholy picture is presented 
of many of the p- —'e shirking domestic 
on responsi, tities, betraying their 





to make local life real, to revivify the | 


Individuals and | 


and | 


The generalizing and concentrating all | 


important question | 


es and contributing to their decline | 
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and Federal bureaucratic government. 
The States are being devitalized and 
local governmental units exhibit a de- 
pressing form of atrophy. Students of 
history do not fail to discover analogies, | 
if not parallels, between powerful na- 
tions of the past whose tragic fate his- 
torians portray. Aggressions of the ex- 
ecutive departments of our government | 
and its increasing power, much of which 
was not granted under the Constitution, 
no longer provokes serious opposition or 
| resentment among many of the people. | 


Reverence Diminishing 
|For Fundamental Laws 


Unfortunately the idea of uniformity | 
| of thought and conduct and ideals and 
standardization of the lives of the people | 
has become a dogma and an obession; | 
and, to accomplish this result, federal 
control over individuals and states is 
urged with increasing vigor, though con- 
stitutional limitations upon the federal 
government are disregarded. 

It is apparent that reverence for the 
fundamental law of the land is diminish- 
ing, and many citizens treat with con- 
temptuous scorn appeals to the Consti- 
tution against legislation destructive of 
personal liberty and the rights of the 
states. 

There is a growing demand that the) 
federal government project itself into 
the States, and ‘that it take over their | 
functions and responsib“iiies. Demands 
are made that the federal government 
shall construct local highways, provide 
educational facilities, supply revenues 
for schools, provide for and take over 
the public health of the people, grant 
old ave pensions, provide all forms of 
insurance, control all persons under 18 
years of age, perform the police func- 
tions of the states, enact criminal 
statutes covering substantially all of-| 
fenses defined in crimina! codes, furnish 
financial aid and assistance together with 
technical advice uot only for agricul- 
turists, but for those engaged in most 
business activities. 

The individuals, the homes, the local 
co..imunities and the states are to be the 
| wards of the federal govern:..ent which 
| is, through bureaus and federal agen- 
cies and hundreds of thousznds of fed- 
| eral employes, to perform the duties of 
'a benevolent despot or a gracious and | 
yielding father. | 

The government is to engage in private | 
business; construct and operate a mer-|} 
|chant marine; erect power plants, gen- | 
erate electrical energy and sell nd dis- | 
tribute the same to t'1e people. It is to} 
supply money raised by taxation to in- | 
| Custries or individuals that may not be | 
| properous. | 











It would appear that the Constitution 
|has become a sealed book, or its pro-| 
|visions regarded as obsolete. But we 
still maintain a democratic vocabulary, 
perhaps for convenience, much in the} 
same manner as thalers, issued in the 
{reign of Marie Theresa, are perserved by | 
persons living on the shores of the Red 


Sea. 

The amendments fgets the Eley- 
jenth Amendment the* Constitution, 
|either deprived the states of powers or 
| vested in the Federal Government, con- 
currently with the States, authority 
which theretofore belonged only to the 
latter. Under the Federal system cen- | 
tralizing tendencies not only were 
checked but interdicted. 

| A true natural check on a democracy | 
is the Federal system which limits the 
central government by powers they have | 
ceded. Are we forgetting that this was 
a contribution made by America to po- 
litical science? For States rights are/| 
jat the same time the consummation of | 
democracy. 





Ideal Citizenry 
Required by Democracy 


Democracy is more than a form of | 
| government; it is an ideal. Democracy | 
requires that the citizens feel a vital in- 
terest in their State governments. 

Democracy in government can not re-| 
main a vital thing unless the individual. | 
ity and autonomy of local government | 
institutions are retained, and in which | 
| the people can take an interest, and have 
personal contact with the leaders and 
jsee the actual results of democracy. 
Without this Demos becomes disinter- 
ested, and a democracy with a disin- 
terested Demos is probably less fortunate 
| than a despotism with a benevolent des- 
pot. 

Great Britain is learing the art of lo- | 
cal self-government, and her dominions | 
‘are not losing their affection for the} 
mother country because of the political 
decentralization whigh is being accom- 
|plished and the almost political inde-| 
| pendence granted. 

Centralization of authority is always 
followed by an oppressive bureaucracy. 
Scores of federal organizations and bu- 
reaus have been created, and more are 
| being projected, and these will soon call | 
| for a million of federal employes whose 
|¢ompensation will annually exceed a bil- 
|lion of dollars. 

Bureaus promulgate numberless rules 
and regulations which have the force of 
|penal statutes. No citizen may longer 
know the law, because it is in part for- 
mulated by federal bureaus and depart- 
mental officials, and not always in har- 
mony with laws or constitutional limi- 
tations. 

It has been said that this is no longer 
a government of law administered by 
the courts, but a government of bureaus 
and office holders. We suffer from ad- 
ministrative law as well as legislative 
enactments, which seek to control the 
thoughts and habits and lives of the} 
people, 

This movement enlarges nationa} au- 
thority and has diminished local self- | 
government and individual liberty. 








Centralization Said 
To Bring Tyranny 

Mr. Coolidge, when President, declared: 

“No plan of centralization has ever 
been adopted which did not result in 
bureaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, re- 
action, and deciine. Of all forms of gov- 
ernment those administered by bureaus 
are about the least satisfactory to an 
enlightened and progressive people. Be- 
ing irresponsible, they become autocratic, 
and being autocratic they resist all de- 
elopment. Unless bureaucracy is con- 
stantly resisted it breaks down repre- 
sentative govcrnment, and overwhelms 
democracy. It is the one element in our 
| institutions that sets up the pretense 
of having authority over everybody and | 
being responsible to nobody. * * * The| 





‘not be adjusted to the needs of local) 
government. It is too far away to be! 
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lt srnative to Control by Giant Industries 
‘Declared to Be Centralized Government 


> 


Outlines | by giving support to Federal agzression| Trust Combinations 


Not Now in Disrepute 


Federal Authority Progressive- 
ly Encroaching on Rights of 
States and Citizens, He Says. 


informed of local needs, too inaccessi- 
ble to be responsive to local con- 
ditions. * * *” 

If our democratic institutions are to 


| survive we should be brought back to 
| fundamental principles and should re- 
| alize that in the division of powers be- 


tween states and the nation the larger 
portion, including nearly all that which 
touches .the interest of the people in 
their ordinary business relations and in 
their family and social life, were re- 
served to the states. 

All that related to the family and to 


the domestic relations, the administra- | 


tion and distribution of estates, the 


forms of contract, and conveyance, the 
maintenance of peace and order in the 


| states, the punishment of common-law 


offenses, the making of provision for 
education, for public highways, for the 
protection of personal liberty, and wor- 
ship, all these powers were withheld 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and retained by the states, and 
their retention was calculated to give 


| to the body of the people a larger in- 


interest in a proper administration of 
state authority than in that of the na- 
tion. 


One of the most vital questions af- | 


fecting not only our economic but’ our 
political life grows out of the organiza- 
tion of trusts and monopolies in nearly 
every branch of finance and industry. 
Not many years ago there was an almost 
universal demand that state and national 
laws should be enacted to prevent com- 
binations in restraint of trade and the 
various forms of trust and monopoly that 


were appearing in all parts of the land. | 


Injurious Effects 
Ascribed to Monopolies 


The people believed that monopoly was 
a 
binations to restrain trade and to destroy 
competition were injurious to the wel- 
fare of the people. The Sherman anti- 
trust law and later the Clayton Act 
were aimed at trusts and monopolies. 
The Federal Trade Commission was cre- 


; ated to prevent unfair practices and to} 


aid in preventing monopolistic evils. 
Courts have held that combinations 


seeking to restrict production or raise | 
prices or restrain trade were illegal and| 


that a combination of competing con- 


;cerns to control the price, or to limit 


production or suppress competition, was 
contrary to public policy and void. There 
has been no sustained, vigorous effort to 
enforce these laws, and as a_ result, 
trusts and monopolies have multiplied 


and capitalistic consolidations ‘have been | 


formed which in spirit, if not in letter, 
have contravened one or more of the 
anti-trust laws. 


The people are dazzled with the almost 
astronomical figures employed in meas- 
uring the wealth of individuals derived 
from monopolistic organizations and of 
consolidated companies which have been 
formed. The revolt against trusts seems 
to have subsided, or at least the voice of 
opposition ‘has been paralyzed. 

Gigantic mergers in nearly every line 
of business are increasing, and are de- 
fended upon economic grounds; and bil- 
lions of capital are being massed to se- 
cure the control of banks, trust compa- 
nies, industriat and business plants and 
organizations. The small corporation, 


and the man of limited means are ab- | 


sorbed or destroyed by the advancing 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





Hydrocyanic Acid Found 
In Wild Cherry Leaves 


That wild cherry leaves contain traces 
of prussic, or hydrocyanic acid is the 
discovery of C. Dwight Marsh, of the 
Department of Agriculture. The De- 
partment’s statement, issued July 14, 
follows in full text: 


C. Dwight Marsh, of the United States | 


Department of Agriculture, a specialist 
on poisonous plants on the livestock 
ranges, tells of a mysterious series of 
poisonings along a sheep trail much used 
im driving the animals to a corral. Some 


bands would pass through safely. Other | 


owners would lose many sheep. Investi- 
gation showed the trail was bordered 
with wild cherries. When plenty of 
grass was present the sheep would dis- 
regard the cherry leaves. When the 
grass had been short, the sheep would 
eat cherry leaves and die. When the 
trees had been stripped as high as sheep 
ean reach the poisoning would cease. 
Deadly as the poison is if the quan- 


|tity is sufficient, there seems to be no 


injury from small amounts. 
eat small quantities of cherry leaves 
every day without injury, and if other 
forage is ample the sheep will rarely eat 
too much of the eherry foliage. The 
danger comes when the sheep are close 
herded in the vicinity of wild cherries or 
chokecherries, and eat their fill. Wild 
cherry leaves are especially dangerous 
when partly wilted. 


Plan Offered to Protect 
Small Farmers in Uruguay 


A plan has been proposed to the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay for the protection 
and encouragement of the small farmer, 
according to a report from the Acting 
Commercial Attache, Spencer B. Greene, 
made public on July 11 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

A plan has been proposed to the Uru- 
guayan Government for the protection 
and stimulation of small renters of land, 
which is devoted to agriculture. 


It is recommended that a guarantee 
be given that all rental contracts for less 
than 300 hectares (700 acres) of an in- 
definite period, or for a term of less than 
four years, that an option to the lessee 
must always be understood for a possible 
extension for at least four years. Pro- 
vision is also made to reimburse the 


lessee for the construction of a dwelling! may not force the lessee to thresh or registered a total of 19,324 cars carrying | 


the value of the farm. we 
The landlord may not assign the crops 


* 4 


‘hateful thing and that trusts and com-| 


Sheep may | 





‘Auruorizen Statements Onty Are Presenren Herein, Berna 
PusLisHep WirHout ComMENT BY THE UNrtep States DaILy 


Hearings Concluded | Continuance of Free Entry Is Requested 


4 


Salt Cake and Art Works 
Discussed in, Evidence 
Submitted to Senate 
Subcommittee. 


| A duty of $5 a ton on salt ‘cake .was 
|asked on behalf of producers and was 
opposed on behalf of pulp and paper 
manufacturers at final hearings, July 
18, on free list provisions of the Haw- 
ley tariff bill (H. R. 2667) before sub- 
committee No. 4, presided over by Sen- 
ator Couzens, of Michigan, of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. The subcom- 
|mittee concluded its hearings at this 
| session, 


' Art Works Discussed. 


| There were appeals for duties on con- 
|temporary art work and these were op- 
posed with reference ee”, to tex- 
tile designs. An appeal~ was made on 
behalf of museums for inclusion of rugs 
}and carpets with 100-year duty-free 
| antiques. 

A spokesman for fertilizer companies 
|grinding gypsum for farm, use- urged 
oo of crude gypsum on the free 
ist. 

A duty of $5 a ton on salt cake, now 
on the free list and not disturbed by 
the House, was advocated by Robert H. 
Palock, of the Nyles Salt Company, New 
Orleans. 








“All the salt cake companies outside | 


the United States are in a combination 
for allocating markets and fixing prices,” 
he said. “They use the United States 
as a dumping place.” 

The Germans are able to produce salt 
cake as a by-product of potash mining 
at small cost, he declared. 

“We believe that, after they secure 
the American market, the Germans will 
raise their price” he said. 

Foreign paper manufacturers with 
whom Amercan producers must compete 
have the advantage of lower costs for 
salt cake, said Elis Alsson, of Westport, 
Va., who spoke for the Southern Kraft 
Manufacturers Association in opposition 
to a duty. Production of salt cake ia 
= country has increased greatly, said 


e. 

It should be remembered that the pulp 
and paper in which most of the salt cake 
enters is on the free list, said R. I. La- 
marche, of New York City, who spoke 
for the Paper Makers Salt Cake Con- 
fere>ce, 

Duty on Kraft Pulp Not Sought. 
| “Then if we put a duty on salt cake 
} you'll want one for kraft pulp?” asked 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts. 

“No,” he replied. 
|been all right years ago, but -it’s too 
late now.” 

This, he explained, was because north- 
eastern operators have gone to Canada 
|to produce pulp or are otherwise pro- 
curing kraft pulp abroad. 

As buyer for the International Paper 

| Company, he asserted, there is a short- 
| age of salt cake in the country and de- 
|nied that Germans have been dumping 
into this market. 
_ Production of salt cake ‘in the. West 
|is far below need, said E. A. McGrath, 
of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
|Kraft pulp mills on the Pacific Coast 
|have to look largely to foreign sources 
|for salt cake supplies, he asserted. 

Freeland J. Morrison, of the Hummel 
Ross Fibre Corporation, Hopewell, Va., 
land J. M. Day, of the Union Bag & 
| Paper Corporation, were given permis- 
| sion to file briefs. 


Free Entry Asked for Designs. 
| Retention of works of art on the free 
list was advocated with reference es- 
pecially to textile designs, by Robert E. 
| Fatherley, representing H. Schweizer, of 
| New York City. The country still has 
|to look to France for the greater part 
of good designs, he declared. 

duty would handicap American 
manufacturers, he said. American de- 
| Signing is growing, and about 500 Amer- 
| ane engaged in the work are prosper- 
ous and do not need a duty, he said. 


Duties on commercial art were \advo- 
|cated by Albert J. Reid, of New York 
City, who spoke for the Artists Guild. 
In one paragraph of the law they are 
| given a 20 per cent duty while another 
|puts works of commercial art on the 
free list, said he. Importations under 
the free list paragraph have doubled in 
the last three years, he declared. 


Artists Ask Protection. 

“Many manufacturers are using duty- 
free art to exploit their protected prod- 
|ucts.” the witness asserted. “The art- 
jist is like every other workmen, in that 


jhe has. to consume products protec 
| by duties.” : “ 








works of commercial art of a contem- 
|porary character. He suggested that 
the rate be 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Duties on all contemporary art were 
advo-ated by Wilfred S. Conrow, of New 
| York City, who spoke for the Amer- 
jican Artists Professional League. 
| “Artists have not kept step with 
| American life since art works were put 
on the free list,” he declared. “We ask 
; only that we be treated like others.” 
He suggested that the law define con- 
temporary art as work done within 30 
years of the time of importation. 

The rate of duty isnot for the pres- 
ent important,” said he. “All that we 
want is an equalizing rate, and this can 
be determined in future.” 

Plea For Gypsum Rock. 


i Retention of gypsum rock on the free 
|list was asked by W. N. Gregory wo 
| spoke for the Eastern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va., and other companies 
| producing ground gypsum for farm use. 
Gypsum is used extensively as a “land 
|plaster” in peanut growing regions. A 
| duty would increase the difficulties of 
many farmers now in need of relief; he 
declared. 

Lawrence V. Coleman, speaking for 
the Association of American Museums, 
|asked that rugs and carpets more than 
100 years old be classed with antiques 
j}and works of art admitted free when 
100 years old or older. Organized 
| groups of artists, including those asking 
|for duties on contemporary art, favor 
|this, he said. Duty-free status wouid 
increase importations of art intended 
ultimately for museums, he said. 

This completed hearings before sub- 
committee No, 4, 





to any dealer or society of dealers, but 
must allow the lessee to sell where he 
| can secure the best prices. The landlord 





finally he may not renounce or modify 
the provision of the law in any way, 


“A duty would have 


He urged that: duties be applied to all | 


On Free List Items F or American Importations of Petroleum 


Of Tariff Schedules Duties Asked on Pebbles, Phosphate Rock, Statuary, 


Ribbon Spools, Witherite, Stained Glass and Mosaics. 





Duties were asked on pebbles, phos- 
phate rock, manufactured plaster stat- 
uary, typewriter ribbon spools, advanced 
or prepared witherite, stained glass, and 
mosaics, at the final hearing, July 13, 
before subcommittee No. 1, of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, considering the 
free list schedules of the tariff bill (H. 
R. 2667). 

A number of requests were made for 
retaining products on the free list, in- 
cluding two proposals that petroleum 
| continue to enter the United States with- 
out duty. as in the past. Senator Smoot 
| (Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, also served as chair- 
|man of this subcommittee. 

Speaking on behalf of the American 
|Steamship Owners’ Association, H. B. 
Walker, president of the association, op- 
posed the imposition of any duty on 
petroleum. A duty would result in rais- 
|ing the price of fuel oil and would oper- 
jate to deplete the petroleum reserves 
jof the United States, he said. If a 
duty of $1 a barrel had been levied on 
ithe 1927 imports of fuel oils a bill of 
| $80,000,000 would have had to be paid, 
'Mr. Walker said. Shipowners would 
|pay the largest part of any duty on 


|fuel oil, he asserted. 


‘Imposition of Duty Asked 


‘On Plaster Statuary 

G. J. Gaul, of Chicago, representing 
American plaster of Paris statuary 
manufacturers, asked that there be a 
duty on all statuary manufactured from 
|molds. He would eliminate plaster sta- 
tuary from the free list, he said. Mr. 
Gaul explained that he would not inter- 
fere with works of art or existing regu- 
|lations permitting churches to obtain 
gifts of statues free of duty. 
| American producers of phosphate rock 
'eannot stand the competition of the 
{French Government monopoly in Mo- 
rocco, declared John T. Burrows of New 
York. He urged the writing of 4 duty 
lof $4.90 a gross ton on this commodity. 
'The French government uses convict la- 
!bor, state railroads, and other forms of. 
| subsidy, Mr. Burrows said. 
| Joseph Morningstar, of Joseph Morn- 
lingstar & Company, New York, said he 
| wanted blood albumen to be on the free 
list. 
| A tariff on petroleum would impose an 
| undue hardship on the refineries and oil 
|distributors of the Atlantic seaboard, in 
ithe opinion of the American Oil Com- 
|pany and Lord Baltimore Filling | Sta- 
|tions, Inc., of Baltimoré, Md., Edwin H. 
Brownley, general counsel of these con- 
lcerns, appearing for them, maintained. 

W. B. Kelly, of Dolomite, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, asked for a duty of $l a 
{ton on pebbles. He said» that lower 
}labor costs in Canada gave opening for 
|foreign competition. 
| This proposition was opposed by L. Cc. 
| Hinslea, of Cleveland, Ohio, a dealer in 
\sand and gravel. He pointed out that | 
boats digging Canadian sand have to 
pay fees bringing the cost of the mate- 
rial to 10 cents a yard more than the 
American. , 

Opposition to a duty of 50 per cent 
on typewriter ribbon spools and support 
of a duty on ribbons was voiced by Ward 
J. Downs, of the Kodo Manufacturing 
Company, New York. 


Duty of $8 Per Ton 


On Witherite Asked 

Colonel James J. Riley, of Charleston, 
W. Vz., representing the Barium Reduc- 
tion Company and the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, asked for a tariff 
on witherite. A minimum of $8 a ton 
is necessary, he argued. The witness 
said that barium manufacture is a key 
industry, and barium is replaced by 
witherite. 

A duty on crude, unground witherite is 
not needed said Frank W. Mondell, of 
the Foote Mineral Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He said, however, he would 
not want prepared or advanced with- 
erite to come in free. He would levy 
a 30 per cent duty, he said. 

Prices of imported stained glasses are 
being declared at a value wherein they 
come in free of duty as works of art, 
asserted George L. Payne, of the Stained 
Glass Association. He said that he 
wanted the free list to admit only stained 
glass valued at $35 or more a square 
foot. 

Otto W. Heinigke, of New York City, 
representing manufacturers of Venetian | 
mosaics, asked that glass mosaics be 
taken off the free list and placed in a} 
paragraph with manufactures of glass 
and be made dutiable at a rate of 55 


Grand Canyon Park 
Grows in Popularity 














| Number of Visitors in June Es- 
| tablished New High Record. 


A new record for travel to Grand Can- 
yon National Park, in Arizona, was es- 
tablished in June, when 37,733 persons 
visited the park, according to a statement | 
received by the Department of the Inte- 
rior from M. R. Tilletson, Superintend- 
ent of the Park. 
| The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

Breaking all previous records for 
travel to Grand Canyon Natienal Park 
the month of June brought a total of 
| 37,733 visitors to that greatest of all 
scenic attractions. This is an increase 
of more than 18 per cent over the travel 
figures for the greatest single month 
ever before recorded, July, 1928. 

It is noted also from figures compiled 
by the National Park Service that’ the 
total number of visitors registered at 
Grand Canyon is 11.3 per cent in excess 
of those entering the park up to July 1 
| of last year. 

Although total travel to the South Rim 
of the Canyon is considerably greater 
than that to the North Rim, the rate 
of increase on the North Rim is much 
greater. The hotel facilities opened by 


per cent ad valorem. 


_ Edward B. Bletz, New York City, an) 
importer of mosaics, opposed the levy | 
He | 


of any duty on this commodity. 
denied that foreign prices are lower. 
At hearings July 12 the American 


ining Congress was spoken for by Mc- | 


Kinley W. Kreigh, of Washington, D. C., 
ae@to gypsum. He quoted a statement of 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation that gypsum deposits in New York 
accrue over an area 165 miles wide and 
that those in the area of present opera- 
tions should sustain present consump- 
tion for a period of 40 years. There are 
immense supplies in other parts of the 
country, said the witness. 

Dr. E. L. Ellerback, of Salt Lake City, 


Utah, spoke for several western com- | 


panies. His own company in Utah is 
the oldest west of Kansas and was op- 
erated profitably for about 40 years prior 
to 1926 since when it has been losing 
money, he asserted. This he attributed 
to gypsum importations through Pacific 
Coast ports. 

The inland mills must have coastal 
business in order to prosper, said the 
witness, who added that most of that 
business had been taken over by coastal 
companies which import from Mexico. 

“We ask only for a tariff that will 


enable us to compete for business which 


we had for 40 years,” said he. 


Free Entry of Tapioca 
And Cassava Is Urged 


Duty on Manila Nets for 
Fishing Advocated Be- 
fore Subcommittee. 


The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, presided over by Sen- 
ator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 
leader, adjourned over the week-end after 
hearing the testimony of two witnesses 
on July 13. The subcommittee will meet 
at 9 a. m. July 15, an hour before the 
full Finance Committee begins consider- 
ation of the administrative sections of 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667). The sub- 
committee will hear W. T. Raleigh, of 
Freeport, Ill., who will speak generally 
on the free list. 

Testifying for manufacturers and users 
of tapioca, Arthur L. Strasser, of New 


York, opposed taking tapioca, tapioca | 


flour and cassava off the free list. 

He argued that keeping out tapioca 
would not enable the American farmer 
to sell any additional corn or receive a 
higher price for what he now sells. 
While admitting tapioca competes with 
corn in some uses, he contended that 
most of the tapioca imported is a neces- 
sity to textile and glue factoties, and 


consequently a tariff would result simply | 


raising’ the price to the -consumer 
ithout benefit to the corn growér. 

“A duty on tapioca will not be of the 
silghtetst benefit to the farmer,” stated 
Mr. Strasser. “Not only will the manu- 
facturers of cdrn products in the United 
States not be benefited by a duty on 
tapioca, but, even assuming that tapioca 
does compete with corn products, they 
are not entitled to a duty on tapioca 
in view of the fact that twice as much 
corn starch is exported as there is tapi- 
oca imported.” 

J.B. B. Stryker, of the Perkins Glue 
Company, Lansdown, Pa., urged that cas- 
sava flour be left on the free list. 

The corn products manufacturers have 
twice failed in their efforts to have a 
duty placed on tapioca and cassava 
through the lack of merit in their case, 
asserted the witness. Now they are 
again attempting to secure a tariff wall 
in the guise of farm relief, Mr. Stryker 
contended. 

Placing a duty of 50 per cent on ma- 
nila nets used in otter trawl fishing was 
again urged before subcommittee No. 3 
of the Senate Finance Committee at the 
second day of hearings, July 13, on 
schedules on the free list of the tariff 
bill, by W. Warren Barbour, of the 
ae Thread Company, New York 
Sity. 
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‘Alaska Continues _ 
Stocking With Fur 
And Game Animals 


Program Adopted in 1925 
Being Followed Under 


Additional Appropria- 
tion of $7,500. 


An appropriation of $7,500 made avail- 
able to the Alaska Game Commission 
by the 1929 Territorial . Legislature is 
| being used to continue the program of 
stocking lands of Alaska with valuable 
| fur-bearing and game animals, a plan 


}inaugurated in 1925 ky the legislature, 


according to a statement of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued July 14, The 
full text of the statement follows: 

The program of stocking lands of 
| Alaska with valuable fur-bearing and 
|game animals, which was adopted by 
ithe Territorial Legislature in 1925, is 
being continued under an appropriation 
'of $7,500 made available to the Alaska 
{Game Commission by the 1929 legisla- 
|ture, according to reports to the Biologi- 
cal Survey. These funds were authorized 
{to be used for planting marmots and 
|blue grouse on Prince of Wales Island, 
| beavers in the upper Tanana Valley, Si- 
|berian blue squirrels on Seward Penin- 
|sula, and reindeer on Unalaska Island. 
Several Projects Authorized. 
Under an appropriation of $10,000 in 
/1925, when the stocking program was 
inaugurated, several projects were au- 
thorized, many of which have already 
met with success, including the intro- 
duction of beavers and muskrats on the 
Kodiak-Afognak group of .islands, where 
they had not previously occurred, and 
|elk on Kruzof Island. In 1927 the legis- 
jlature appropriated an additional $10,- 
|000 for carrying on the program’ and 
jadded three more projects—introducing 
mountain goats in southeastern Alaska, 
elk and deer in the Tanana Valley; and 
buffalo in interior Alaska. 

Of the 19 buffalo introduced in the 
delta region about a yéar ago, one died 
shortly after liberation from tmjuries re- 
ceived during shipment (from the Na- 
tion Bison Range, Mont.), and one other 
was missing when a recent count ‘was 
made, though it may have been back in 
the brush and out of sight. The others 
| survived the winte~ in fine condition, and, 
though it ‘was considered unusually se- 
| vere, they traveled only 30 or 40 miles 
|from the place where liberated. 


| Brazil Is Declared to Offer 
Good Market for Cosmestics 
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| Brazil offers a good market for cos- 
|metics such as lipsticks, creme rouge, 
| rouge compact, face powder and creams, 
according to a report from the Consul 
|General at Rio de Janeiro, ‘Claude I. 
| Dawson, made public by the Department 
|}of Commerce, July 13. The full text 
{of the Department’s statement follows: 

Such preparations are understood to 
be included under the heading of “per- 
fumery,” Brazilian imports of which dur- 
ing recent years: have been as follows: 
| 1925, $926,000; 1926, $1,429,000; 1927, 
| $1,200,000; 1928, $1,405,000. 

It appears that most of the rouge, 
lipsticks and face powder imported comes 
from France, followed by the United 
States, while in the case of cold creams 
the reverse is true. In the cheaper 
grades of cosmetics the national manu- 
facturers offer very strong competition, 
| while in the more expensive grades the 
competition is from France. 
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| == 
| were closed. On Monday, July 13, the 
special and administrative provisions of 
the tariff bill are to be considered by 
|the full Senate Finance Committee. 

The import duty asked by the fisher- 
men, Mr. Barbour pointed out, was 
| placed by the House on fish and fish 
| products. Mr. Barbour said that the 
| manufacturers who make the fish nets 
should have the same protection as the 
fishermen who use them. 

Mr. Barbour testified that contrary 
to testimony previously submitted be- 
fore this subcommittee, machine-made 
manila nets are being used by fishermen. 
Manila nets, he explained, are being ma- 
| chine made in the Netherlands, and, these 
Dutch nets are being imported into the 
United States free of duty, and used by 
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the Union Pacific System on the North 
Rim last season are becoming increas- 
ingly popular with the traveling public, 
and statistics compiled at the end of 
June show that there was an increase 
of 59.18 per cent in the North Rim visi- 
tors for that month over the month of 
June, 1928. Total North Rim travel for 
the season to date shows an increase of 
35.8 per cent. 

There continues a steady increase in 
the use of the automobile by Park visi- 
tors. This ig indicated by the fact that for 
the travel season to June 30 there were 





national administration is not and can-| and other improvements which increase harvest with a particular machine, and | 56,588 visitors, while to the correspond- 


ing date last season the number of autos 
was 16,098 with 47,945 passengers, 
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Proposal to Increase 
Homes for Disabled 


Veterans Is Opposed Comptroller of Treasury Rules on Use of Appropriation Mr. Stimson Asserts 


For Agriculture Department. 





[Funds for Preparing Radio Lectures Threats of Reprisals 
Held to Be Unavailable for A pparatus| Not Made by Canada, 


Criticisms of Air Mail Service Unfair, 
Declares Assistant Postmaster General 


Mailing of Letters From Capitals Located Off Routes Not 
Proper Test, Says Mr. Glover. 








Retaliatory Duty on Wheat 
Not Intimated by Domin- 
“jon Envoy, Declares 


Secretary Good Favors Ex- 
tension of Present Branches 
Until Maximum Capac- 
ity Is Reached. 


Although Congress authorized the ex- | information and increased the 4ppropria- 
penditure of federal funds to prepare|tion above mentioned for that purpose. 
manuscripts for distribution to the vari-| (See Page 17, Hearings on Agriculture 
ous broadcasting stations, the Secretary | Appropriation Bill, 1928, before Subcom- 
of Agriculture, however, is not permitted | mittee of House Committee on Appro- 


have been known to delay many trains 
and rail transportation is sometimes 
crippled for weeks when tracks are 
washed out by floods. I. cannot help 
but recall that during the great Missis- 


Criticisms of delays in the air mail 
service based upon a test in which let- 
ters were mailed to Washington, one by 
air and one by rail from 46 of the 48 
















































































The Department of War has just re- 
ported adversely on the Congressional 
plan to provide additional branch homes 
for the National Home for Disabled Vol- 


unteer Soldiers, on the ground that facil- 
ities at branch homes now operating com- 
mand first consideration. The adverse 
reports are in a number of letters, signed 
by the Secretary of War, James V 
Good, and addressed to the Acting Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, Representative James 
(Rep.), of Hancock, Mich. Secretary 
Good said, however, that when a new 
branch becomes necessary, it should be 
in the South. 

oe another letter to Mr. James, Secre- 
tary Good expressed his opposition to 
the plan to increase the seven members 
of the board of managers of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, to 11 as eo in a bill (H. R. 

17) pending in the House. 

The Metter with respect to the Board 
of Managers follows in full text: 

“I have your letter of June 21st re- 
questing report on H. R. 1817 to amend 
section 4826, of the Revised Statutes, so 
as to provide 11 managers for the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers. Some years ago there were ei: 
managers, one for each branch, and a 
President of the Board of Managers. ‘The 
local branch managers each had certain 
administrative authority in connection 


with the branch for which he was local | 


manager. . 

“Reports of the Inspector General’s 
Department show that there was a ten- 
dency on the part of the local manager 
to centralize interest in his own partic- 
ular branch rather than in the home as 
a whole. It also placed between the 
governor and the Board of Managers a 
third party with no direct responsibil- 
ity. The present board, which is com- 
posed of seven ssempets, is es: se ge = 
be large enou o meet require A 
and aaa of the bill, H. R. 1817, 
is not recommended.” 


Homes Proposed in South. 


The additional branch homes sought 
in the pending bills so adversely reported 
were proposed to be built in Georgia, 
Mississippi, Florida and “in one of the 
southeastern States.” With respect to 
the proposed one in the southeastern 
States, Secretary Good’s letter follows 
in full text: 

“Your letter of June 21, 1929, request- 
ing report on H. R. 1580 to provide for 
the establishment of a branch home of 
the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers in one of the Southeastern 
States has been received. In reply 
thereto, you are advised that I am not in 
favor of the establishment of a new 
branch at the present time but rather 
to increase the facilities of the branches 
now in operation until the maximum ca- 
pacity that can be efficiently and eco- 
nomically handled has been reached. 

“There appears to be a heavy demand 
for admission from the southern States 
and as there is at present no home south 
of Johnson City, Tenn., it would seem 
that when the construction of a new 
branch is necessary it should be estab- 
lished in one of the southern States.” 


Opposition Is Stated. 

In another letter, reporting on H. R. 
924, to provide for the establishment of 
a branch home in Florida, Secretary 
Good said: 

“I would say that as the demands for 
membership will continue to increase it 
doubtless will be necessary in the future 
to establish another branch, but for the 
present it is believed that additional con- 
struction at the branches now in opera- 
tion is more desirable. As the Gov- 
ernment now owns the grounds, admin- 
istrative buildings, power plants, water 
and sewer connections, etc, of the 
branches, it would be a saving in over- 
head to increase the capacity of the 
present branches until such time as an 
additional branch is necessary. A sim- 
ilar bill, S. 5202, was favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs (Report No. 1924), at the sec- 
ond session, 70th Congress. Your at- 


to use these funds for the purchase of 
radio apparatus, it is ruled by the Comp- 
troller General, J. R. McCarl, in a let- 
ter to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
The law making available funds to 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
1930 fiscal year were not made with the 
view to the expenditure of any por- 
tion thereof for radio broadcasts or ex- 
penses incident thereto other than the 


.|expenses of preparing and distributing 


the manuscripts,” Mr. McCarl explained. 


Radio Is Adopted 
To Distribute Farm News 


The full text of the letter to the Sec- 
retary follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture: There 
has been received your letter of June 
28, 1929, as follows: 

“The Organic Aci establishing the De- 
partment of Agriculture (Section 520, 
Revised Statutes) imposes the duty on 
this Department to ‘acquire and diffuse 
among the people of the United States 
useful information on the subjects con- 
{nected with agriculture in the most gen- 
eral and comprehensive sense of that 
word.’ For several years past, the radio 
has been recognized as one of the most 
effective and popular means of dissemi- 
inating agricultural information to the 
people. This has been accomplished. by 
|talks by various members of the De- 
partment’s staff, which have been ar- 
ranged by the Director of Information. 

“It will be readily appreciated that un- 
|less the speakers are familiar with radio 
technique, which is required to put a 
|message across, much of the effective- 
|ness of this important means of reach- 
|ing the people will be lost. It is con- 
templated to purchase and install a mi- 
|crophone, repeater and loud speaker, in 
order that the Chiefs of: Bureaus, scient- 
ists and others, who are scheduled to 
speak on the radio may practice their 
addresses and be coached as to the modu- 
lation of the voice and delivery of their 
messages. 
| “In the Agriculture Appropriation Bill, 
| 1928, Office of the Secretary, there was 
}an increase of $15,000 in the item, Office 
of Information, ‘For the purpose of pay- 
ing salaries. of employes for radio serv- 
ice work, which work consists of pre- 
paring and disseminating agricultural 
|information to the public, through the 
various large broadcasting stations of 
the country.’ (See Page 5 of Statement 
|of Increases, ¢ 
etc., in the Estimates of the Appropria- 
tion Act of this Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928). , 

“Congress also recognized broadcasting 
las a means of disseminating agricultural 





Disposition of Brine 


Bureau of Mines Says Diver- 
sion of Salts May Injure 
Farm Lands. 





A preliminary study of the disposal of 


oil-field brines has been completed by 
the Bureau of Mines, it was’ announced 
July 13. The full text of the con- 
clusion of the report follows: 

Oil-field brines flowing over agricul- 
tural lands or into creeks and streams 
often result in serious harm, although 
there is a reasonable doubt in many cases 
as to the actual extent of the damage. 

The preliminary investigations by the 
writers relating to the four general 
methods now used in the disposal of oil- 
field brines indicate the following: 

1. The successful use of ponds for 
evaporation in the district studied is lim- 
ited to properties. producing very small 
quantities of brine; however, ponds are 
of great value for temporary storage of 
brine. 

2. Plants for recovering the common 
salts from oil-field brines are un- 
economical except in special cases. 





tention is especially invited to this re- 
port.” 

Another letter respecting construction 
of branch homes in the south follows: 

“In reply to your letter of June 2\st, 
requesting report oa H. R. 1196, author- 
izing the purchase of a site in or near the 
city of Savannah, Ga., and the erection 
thereon of a national home for soldiers 
and sailors of all wars, you are informed 
that the last report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, of the annual in- 
spection of the various branches of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers indicates no need for the estab- 


Further investigation of the brines pro- 
duced with petroleum may disclose that 
the rare salts can be economically ob- 
tained, 

3. The diversion of oil-field brines into 
selected streams offers possibilities. Dur- 
ing the past summer the writers made 
a preliminary survey of some of the 
larger streams in Oklahoma and found 
that it might be feasible to allow the 
diversion of certain of the oil-field brines 
into selected streams. However, detailed 
surveys covering all seasons of the year 
should be made of the various streams. 
A complete analysis to insure absence 


Decreases and Changes, | 


Tn Oil Fields Studied: 


lishment of a new branch and*recom-|of poisonous salts should be made of 
mendation was made that the capacity | all brines that are to be allowed to enter 
of some of the branches be increased. streams. The delivery of brine from a 
“At present there is a branch home in| field to the selected stream can be ac- 
Virginia and one in Tennessee but. none | complished by pipe lines, or a small tribu- 
farther South. It may be necessary in|tary stream, if available, could be set 
the future to establish a branch in i 
Georgia or in one of the other Southern 
States but for the present I believe it 
would be more economical and desirable 
to expand the present facilities than to 


water can otherwise be supplied to those 
obtaining their water for human or stock 
consumption from the tributary stream. 


aside for that purpose, providing fresh | 


establish new branches.” 


Favors Present Branches. 


Secretary Good made this response 
with resepct to the proposal for a branch 
home in Mississippi: 

“In reply to your letter of June 21st 
# ) requesting report on H, R. 2024 to pro- 
vide for a branch home of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in 
the State of Mississippi, you are informed 
that the last report of the annual inspec- 
tion of the various branches of the Home 
shows that the membership is increasing 
and recommendation was made for cer- 
tain construction at the branches now in 
operation. 

“Until such time as the branches have 
reached the maximum capacity, that can 
be efficiencly and economically handled, 
I believe it would be more desirable and 
economical to increase the capacity of 
the present branches until such time as 
the construction of an additional branch 
is necessary.” 





Status of Eighth Army Corps 
Under Medal Law Clarified 


Many members of Congress have re- 
ceived a communication from a group of 
inmates of the National Soldiers Home at 

awtelle, Calif., asking whether the so- 


‘@alled Swing bill regarding medals (H. | bers of t 


+ 4) 


—- 


4. The disposal of oil-field brines by 
returning them to a subsurface forma- 
tion, from the information thus far ob- 
tained, appears.to be feasible in isolated 
instances, However, great care must be 
used in attempting this method. Not 
only is there danger that the water will 
migrate to fresh-water sands and poy 
a potable water supply, but also therefis 
an_ ever-present possibility that this 
water may endanger present or future 
oil production, 





R. 255) is, so drafted as to include mem- 
bers of the Eighth Army Corps who 
served in* Philippine campaigns, with 
special recognition from President Mc- 
Kinley. 

The Swing bill proposed to give 
pensions to persons holding medals of 
honor (at $50 a month), distinguished 


priations). A further increase for radio 
salaries and expenses was contained in 
the 1930 appropriation for the Office of 
Information. . 

“In the light of the above, your deci- 
sion is requested if the item in the Agri- 
culture Appropriation Bill, Office of the 
Secretary, 1930, under the subitem Office 
of Information, is available for the 
purchase of a microphone, repeater and 
loud speaker for the purpose previously 
mentioned.” 


List of Expenses 
Provided in Appropriation 


The appropriation for the Office of In- 
formation, Department of Agriculture, 
as made in the act of February 16, 1929, 
45 Stat. 1190, provides for the follow- 
ing expenses: 

“For necessary expenses in connection 
with the publication, indexing, illustra- 
tion, and distribution of bulletins, docu- 
ments, and reports, including labor-sav- 
ing machinery and supplies, envelopes, 
stationery and materials, office furniture 
and fixtures, photographic equipment and 
materials, artists’ tools and supplies, 
telephone and telegraph service, freight 
and express charges; purchase and 
maintenance of bicycles; purchase of 
manuscripts; traveling expenses; ‘elec- 
trotypes, illustrations, and other expen- 
ses not otherwise provided for, $400,000, 
of which not to exceed $375,000 may be 
used for personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1923 as amended.” 

While it is true that the Congress was 
asked to increase this appropriation for 
the fiscal years 1928, 1929, and 1930, to 
permit the broadcasting of information 
by radio, the increase was represented 
generally to cover the salaries of persons 
who prepare manuscripts for distribu- 
tion to the various broadcasting sta- 
tions, which apparenetly were read over 
the radio by someone attached to the 
station. 

In the hearings upon the 1930 esti- 
mates, it was mentioned’ for the - first 
time that some of the broadcasting was 
done personally by members of your own 
department, but it was not stated to 
the committee that such personal broad- 
casting necessitated any increase in ex- 
penditures beyond the salaries of the 
persons who prepored the broadcast ma- 
terial. Particular inquiry was made by 
the committee upon the question of pay- 
ments to broadcasting stations but as- 
surance was given that no payments for 
the time of the station were contem- 
| plated. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
appropriation in question was not made 
|witk a view to the expenditure of any 
portion thereof for radio broadcasts or 
expenses incident thereto other than the 
expenses of preparing and distributing 
the manuscripts. Any expense neces- 
sary to fit the officers and employes of 
your department for the duties to be 
imposed upon them, in connection with 
the broadcasting work or otherwise, 
should be borne by them personally. 

The appropriation does not specifically 
provide for the purchase of radio appa- 
ratus and I am constrained to hold, 
therefore, that it is not properly avail- 
able therefor. See A-19614, September 
13, 1927. 
|, Your submission is answered accord- 
j ingly. 





Airport Development 


In Japan Described 


| Seventeen Landing Fields Estab- 
lished for Commercial Use. 


Japan has 17 airports available for 
civil aeronautic use, seven of which are 
land airports, seven marine, one inter- 
national in Japan proper, and two in 
Chosen, it is stated in advices from the 
Vice Consul at Kobe, George J. Haering, 
made public July 13 by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Open water or military airports in the 
neighborhood of large cities hitherto 
have been used, with few exceptions, by 
commercial air services and interna- 
tional flyers. The military authorities 
have been accommodating in this respect 
when landings have not involved unau- 
thorized flying over fortified zones. 
Temporary land and marine airports 
for the use of the Japan Air Transport 
Company will be completed by the gov- 
ernment during the present year at Fu- 
kuoka, Tokyo, and Tsushima, Permanent 
facilities, including direction finding ap- 
paratus, are asked for in the budget pre- 
sented for the Diet. - 

The Government General of Chosen 
has in hand the construction of interna- 
ltional airports at Grusan and Joita, and 
\the Government at Dairen is preparing 
an airport near that city. All govern- 
ment airports are to be fitted with wire- 
ess and meteorological equipment, but 
no provision has been made as yet for 
the construction of lighted airways. The 
Chosen Government has established eight 
aeronautic landmarks to guide flyers 
from the Manchurian border, 

Japan~ has twelve military and five 
naval airports, There also are several 
private airports, most of them consist- 
ing of a small level field and a hangar 
or a shed in the beach for the housing 
of seaplanes. These, private fields are 
usually ground leased by commercial op- 
erators, newspapers, acronautic schools, 
or research workers. 











Decline in Wholesale Prices 
, Continues in Netherlands 
Netherlands’ general index number 


of wholesale prices, using a base of 100 
in 1913, declined further to 142 in May 





service medals (at $25 a month) and 
holders of distinguished service crosses 
(at $15 a month). Congress passed a 
bill giving a bronze medal to officers 
and enlisted men who volunteered for 
the War with Spain and who served be- 
yond their enlistment terms to help sup- 
|press the Philippine insurrection and 
|; were honorably discharged. 

According to the Clerk of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, Howard F. 
Sedgwick, to whom these inquiries have 
been referred, said orally July 12 that 
the one bill does not include the mem- 

e Eighth Army Corps, 





from the 144 of the previous month 
an¢, 147 the month before that, Com- 
mercial Attache Jesse F. Van Wickel, 
The Hague, reports to the Department 
of Commerce. The report of the De- 
partment issued July 18 follows in full 
text: 

Index figures for 28 items of food- 
stuffs, on the basis of 100 for 1913, was 
150 in May, two points lower than April 
fourgpoints lower than March and 12 
points lower than May, 1928, when it 
stood at 162. The average for the year 
1928 was 157. 

In May the. prices of 10. commodities 


Secretary of State. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 


made the following comments: 


“Secretary Stimson’s statement clari- 


fies the atmosphere. 


“IT have thought all along that these 
supposed protests from Canada orig- 
It was the 


inated in the United States. 
old reciprocity spirit reviewed. 


“We now learn authoritatively that 
Canada has made no protest and has no 
protest—that she, in fact, expects us to 
make our own tariff according to what 


we deem to be our best interest.” 


Canada has made “a protest and a 
vigorous protest,” the majority leader of 
the Senate, Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, said orally July 13. There was 
a hint that there might be enacted a 
50 per cent preferential rate in the Brit- 
ish Empire on products of the Empire, 
“an-act that would shut us out,” he 
Mr. Watson did not mention the 


stated. 
Canadian Minister, Vincent Massey. 


Foreign Protests Weighed. 


Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
a member of the Finance Committee, | 
made the following statement regarding 
foreign protests in general that have 


been received by the State Department 
and transmitted to the Committee: 

“I do not put as much emphasis upon 
a mere protest by foreign governments 
against our tariff policies as seems to be 
placed upon such protests by others. 
But the matter of particular importance 
and significance is, not the mere protest 
against our tariff policy as reflected in 
the House bill, but the reason underlying 
the protest. 

“The nations have been brought so 
close together that the effect of a public 
act in the United States unavoidably re- 
sults in the shaping of opinion in other 
countries, and the protests filed with the 
State Department and voiced in the for- 
eign press against the excessively high 
duties in the House bill are but the re- 
flection of the opinion of the masses of 
the people in these nations by the of- 
ficial representatives, 

“In other words, a protest against tar- 
iff duties, regarded as unreasonable and 
as in the nature of an embargo, is now 
reflected in the opinion of the masses 
of the people. It is the building up of 
an adverse public opinion in other coun- 
tries which should address itself directly 
to the Congress, to the administration, 
and to the American people in shaping 
our present tariff.” 


Tariff Hearings Continued. 


Hearings on the tariff bill (H. R. 
2267), before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and dealing with commodities 
on the free list, were continued, July 13. 
Four subcommittees heard testimony on 
various items, and three finished with 
their list of witnesses. 

The remaining witnessés will be heard 
July 15. On that date the full mem- 
bership will begin its hearings on the 
administrative provisions of the meas- 
ure, hoping to conclude the administra- 
tive and miscellaneous features of the 
bill by the end of the week of July 15. 

This program of the Committee, if 
carried out, will give four weeks to pre- 
pare the measure for submission to the 
Senate when it convenes August 19. 
Senator Watson has repeatedly stated 
that the bill will be ready at this time, 
though Finance Chairman Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, has expressed some doubts that 
the work can: be completed. 


The Ways and Means Committee of | 


the House spent seven weeks taking tes- 
timony on the tariff revision measure 
and followed this by two months of 
closed sessions writing the bill. 


Plan of Senator Watson. 


It is the plan of Senator Watson to 
have, the bilJ. enacted into law by De- 
cember 1. This program, he. explains, 
means that the Senate must pass the 
bill at least two weeks before the first 
of the month in which the regular ses- 
sion begins; for, in Senator Watson’s 
opinion, two weeks at the minimum will 
be required to compromise differences 
between the House and Senate rates. 

In addition to the administrative hear- 
ings there is also a possibility of fur- 
ther hearings on the sugar schedule. 
Senator Smoot has prepared a sliding- 
scale schedule designed, he says, to keep 
prices at the lowest level consistent with 
the protection needs of the domestic in- 
dustry. 

This has not yet been presented to 
the Committee. Senator Smoot says 
that its presentation may be followed 
by hearings, if the Committee desires, 


State capitals, were characterized as 
“unfair,” July 13, by the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover. ‘ 

According to the tabulation of the test, 
the air letters beat the rail letters in 
23 instances out of 46; arrived at the 
same time with the rail letters in 14 
instances, and air mail proved slower in 
the remaining nine instances. 

The full text of ir. Glover’s statement 
follows: . 

The usefulness of the airplane, for the 
present at least, is confined to the trans- 
portation of light loads, such as mail 
and passengers, over long distances. . It 
can not hope to compete with the rail- 
road on short hops. The time gained in 
the air over ground transportation is lost 
between flying fields and business cen- 
ters and will continue to be a handicap 
to the airship until some means is found 
for landings in uptown areas. 

Of course, the failure to have found 
such a means up to this time might be 
construed as a point for constructive 
criticism, yet I can not agree that it is 


ne.. 

The fallacy of the test can be found 
very close to home. Two of the letters 
were mailed from Annapolis, Md., just 
a hop, step, and jump from Washington. 
That city has no air-mail service, the 
nearest stop being Baltimore, with Wash- 
ington less than a dozen miles further 
away. Needless to say, both of the let- 
ters from Annapolis traveled by rail. 
The same was probably true of those 
mailed from Dover, Del.; Richmond, Va.; 
| Charleston, W. Va.; and possibly Raleigh, 
N. C., and Harrisburg, Pa. 


Air Mail Situation 
At Richmond Described 


Richmond is the only one of these 
cities located on an air mail line. The 
northbound plane, however, leaves Rich- 
mond at two o’clock in the morning and 
since many trains run daily between that 
city and Washington, it would be foolish 
to expect a letter mailed without refer- 
ence to the time of plane departure to 
beat one by train.. In any event, the air 
mail letter would not be delivered until 
the first morning delivery, giving the 
train letter ample time to catch it. 

This situation, is largely true of the 
majority of the state capitals within 
1,000 miles of Washington. There is 
train service every few hours and plane 
service only once daily or twice at the 
|most. Mail by air arrives at night and 
is not delivered until the following morn- 
ing, giving the train ample time to catch 
up with it when dispatched from virtually 
any point within the , thousand-mile 
radius. 

The air mail service does not function 
100 per cent perfect, nor does the Post 
Office Department attempt to claim such 
a performance for it. Neither is any 
other transportation system immune 
from delays and performance failures. 
The air mail may be and frequently is 
delayed by fog and sometimes by storm. 

The railroad is also affected by 
weather conditions. Severe snow storms 








Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 


Women Assigned to Posts in 
Syria and Switzerland. 


Miss Nelle B. Stogsdall and Miss Mar- 
|garet Warner have been appointed as 
vice consuls to Beirut, Syria, and Geneva, | 
Switzerland, sespectively. Announce- 
ment of recent changes in the Foreign 
Service by the Department of State July 
13 follows in full text: 


The following Foreign Service Officers | 
detailed to the Department for instruc-| 
|tion in the Foreign Service School have 
been assigned to the field: " 

Hiram Bingham, Jr., of Connecticut, 
as Vice Consul, Kobe. 

Charles E. Bohlen, of Massachusetts, 
as Vice Consul, Prague. | alee 

Daniel M. Bradddock, of Michigan, as 


sippi flood of 1927 the airplane was vir- 
tually the only means of communica- 
tion, and in some instances of trans- 
portation of food and medical supplies 
to the flood sufferers in a great many 
inundated towns. 


Of the nine instances in the test where 
the rail mail was delivered ahead of the 
air mail, three. of them are ascribed to 
bad weather. These three letters, orig- 
inating in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire, were in a plane 
which left Boston-at 6:15 p. m., June 
28, and was forced down at Hartford by 
heavy rain, low clouds and fog. The mail 
was trained when weather conditions 
showed no signs of abating. 


A fourth instance, that of the two 
letters mailed from Tallahassee, Fla., in 
which case the air letter was delivered 
24 hours later than the rail letter, can 
be ascribed only to some supernatural 
agency since the rail letter is credited 
with having arrived in Washington sev- 
eral hours ahead of the very best train 
schedule between the two cities. 


The tabulation shows both letters were 
mailed in Tallahassee at 11 a. m., June 
29. The rail letter was delivered, ac- 
cording to the table, at 10 a. m., June 
30. No train service could have accom- 
plished this feat. The best possible time 
would have gotten the letter in Wash- 
ington at 4:45 p. m., June 30, and since 
that day was Sunday, it would not have 
been delivered until the following morn- 





ing at the same time the air letter was 
delivered. 

Tracing the course of the air letter 
from Tallahassee, it would have left that 
city by train with the rail letter at 2:30 





'on Sunday 





Vice Consul, Medan. rR 

Norris B. Chipman, of the District of 
Columbia, as Vice Consul, Tallin, Estonia. 

Dorsey G. Fisher, of Maryland, as Vice 
Consul, Calcutta. E 

William H. Hessler, of Ohio, as Vice 
Consul, Bombay. ; 

William Karnes, of Illinois, as Vice 
Consul, San Luis Potosi. 

Miss Nelle B. Stogsdall, of Indiana, 
as Vice Consul, Beirut. 

Miss Margaret Warner, of Massachu- 
setts, as Vice Consul, Geneva. 


p. m., both due in Jacksonville at 5:10 
p. m., not quite four hours after the 
daily plane had left for Washington. 
Rather than subject it to a 20-hour delay 
waiting for the next plane, it is probable 
that the letter was trained, which should 
have brought it into Washington at the 
same time as the train letter, 3:45 p. m., 
for delivery the following morning. 


In four of the remaining cases the 
causes of delay to the air letters are not 
so easily explainable. That the postal 
service was at fault is admissible; that 
the air service is to blame can not be 
peeves without an intensive investiga- 
ion. 


Two of these letters, one from Arkan- 
sas and the other from Wisconsin, sc- 
cording to flight reports, arrived at Ied- 
ley Field, the New York terminal, at 
3:30 a. m., Sunday morning, June 30. 
There is no plane service to Washington 
mornings but the letters, 
under ordinary procedure, would have 
been trained at Hadley and should have 
arrived ‘here by 1 p. m,, and delivered 
with other mail received in Washington 


| Sunday night. 


Delay Not Explained 
Pending Investigation 


Two other letters, one from Missouri 
and one from Kansas, arrived at Bolling 
Field, Washington, one from the north 
at 11:10 p. m., Saturday night, and the 
other from the south at 3:35 a. m., Sun- 
day morning, according to flight reports. 
Both of these letters should have been 
delivered with the other mail Sunday 
morning instead of Monday morning 
when the tabulation shows them to have 
been received. Until an exhaustive in- 
vestigation can be made it would be im- 
possible to determine the cause of this 
delay. 

The ninth and last case cited in which 
the rail mail beat the air is that of the 
letters from Jackson, Miss., where the 
air mail is credited with a 24-hour delay 
over the rail mail. Nine of the 24 hours 
were lost in Atlanta where the letter was 
held to await the departure of the reg- 
ular northbound plane. It should, how- 
ever, have arrived in time to have been 


| delivered simultaneously with the rail 


letter. Responsibility for the additional 
delay, as in the other two cases, can not 
be determined without an investigation 
which can not be accomplished in the 
limited time permitted. 
















































The Department of the Treasury 
issued a circular letter to all collect 
of customs directing the classification 
Japanese rags under paragraph 1459 
~~ raha — 1922, = dutiable,” 
therefore, at per cent ad v: : 
The decision was reached by the "Dee 
partment after a series of conf 
in which appraisers or their representa- | 
tives in six ports participated. Follow= 
ing is the full text of the circular: : 

The Collector of Customs, San Fran- © 
cisco, Calif.: The Department refers to 
your letter of June 5, 1929, and previous 
correspondence in regard to the tariff 
| classification of Japanese rags im E. 
through your port, with special reference 
to the classification of rags of the char-— 
acter referred to in your letter of Decem- 
ber 4, 1928, samples of which: you for- 
warded under separate cover. 


As the Department .stated in its let- 
ter to you of April 29, 1929, in discussing 
this question, the issue is is one purely 
of fact; that is, whether rags represented 
by the samples referred to above fall 
within the principle of the decision of 
the U. S. Court of Customs Appeals in 
the Pacific Iron and Metal Company case, 
T. D. 42605. This question has been © 
pending before the Department for a 
considerable length of time and various 
investigations have been had in this 
country as well as in Japan and it ap- 
pears that at the ports of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
Orleans rags of the character represented 
by the samples under consideration are 
returned for duty following T. D. 42605 
at the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, 
whereas it is the contention of certain 
importers at your port that the. mer- 
chandise falls within the Harley case, 
T. D. 41644, which held certain rags free 
oe under paragraph 1601 as “Junk, 
old.” 






Conference Is Held. 


As the examiner of Japanese rags in 
the Appraiser’s Stores at your port and 
the Assistant Appraiser were to be in 
Washington the Department thought it 
would be advisable to have a conference 
with these two officers and the examiners 
of Japanese rags at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 


The matter was very thoroughly gone 
into at this conference, which was held 
Tuesday, June 25, and the samples re- 
ferred to in your letter of December '4, 
1928, supra, were opened up and exam- 
ined by all of the examiners in attend- 
ance, and the examiners at New York; 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore expressed 
the opinion that the rags had been 
washed and that merchandise represented 
by the samples when imported through 
those ports was returned for duty at 
the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1459 of the tariff act. 


The question is not easy of solution 
in view of the conflicting contentions as 
to what constitutes wiping rags. It .is * 
clear from the opinions expressed by the . 
examiners on the eastern coast that they — 
do not regard it is necessary that rags 
shall be washed and sterilized, whereas 
one of the principal importers of these 
rags contends that they must be up to 
the specifications of the Navy Depart- 
ment and the railroads and this com- 
pany submitted copies of these specifi- 
cations. It appears from a perusal, of 
the specifications that the cloths must 
be of a minimum size and washed and 
sterilized and consist of cloth which is 
soft and absorbent, the specifications 
mentioned ‘covering colored cotton rags. 

The Department is unable to concur 
in the contention of the importer that 
the rags must be washed and sterilized, 
nor does it believe that such a conclusion 
is necessarily invloved in the Court’s 
decision, T. D. 42605. In T. D. 41644 the 
Court stated that wiping rags are arit- 
cles of ultimate consumption and that if . 
rags are unfit for use by the ultimate 
consumer for wiping purposes they can- 


























not be regarded as wiping rags, and _ 
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the airworthiness of aircraft and power 


ficiencies of design or structural weak- 
nesses, 


of course, invaluable, but it is even more 
essential that all craft and motors be 
flight tested—that every 
strain of actual aerial operation be stud- 
ied minutely by aeronautical engineers 
and technicians. ; 


tion tests should be endurance flights 


rose 50 points while 24 commodities, 18 
of them foodstuffs, fell 151 points. 
rise of 10 points or more was shown only 
by pork which rose 15 points. 
of 10 points or more were shown by hay 
(21), oats (12), maize’(11), and ox and 
cow: hides (18). 


Test Flights Urged 


On Commercial Lines 


Raymond A. Hare, of Iowa, now Vice 
Consul, Cinstantinople, assigned Vice 
|Consul, Paris, France. 

George F. Kennan, of Wisconsin, now 
| Third Secretary, Riga, Latvia, assigned 
Vice Consul, Berlin, Germany. 

W. Allen Rhode, of Maryland, has re- 

signed as Vice Consul, Guayaquil, Ecua- 


dor. 
Raymond E. 


Development of Economic As- 
pects of Long Trips Sought. 


In commenting upon the endurance 
flight at Culver City, Calif., by L, W.| Non-career Service: 
Mendell and R. B. Reinhart, the Direc-| Ahearn, of Tennessee, has resigned as 
tor of Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young,| Vice Consul, Windsor, Ontario; Francis 
Department of Commerce, stated July|B. Moriarty, of the District of Columbia, 
13 that the. next logical development of|now Vice Consul, Marseille, appointed 
duration tests, which are more imporiant| Vice Consul, Messina, Italy. 


than winiiaeane meee more Cconrer | Tnathe 1i | cae seeica tienen tee tn gd resin eae 
proving the quality of construction and. . ° 
material, should be endurance flights| The President s Day 
over present or proposed commercial air) at the Executive Offices 
routes,in which pay loads are carried. | July 13, 1929 

Mr. Young’s. statement follows in full| ay 29s . 
te 





9 a. m.-to 12 m.—President Hoover 
had no set engagements, and he spent 
most of the morning with members of 
his secretarial staff and in answering 
|mail correspondence. 

Remainder of day: Engaged in mak- 
ing an outline of the address‘ he will 
deliver at the first meeting of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board at the White House 
on July 15. 


xt: 

Mendell and Reinhart are to be con- 
gratulated upon their accomplishment. 
Flights of this nature are in reality tests 
of real value, not only in demonstrating 


plants but also in pointing out any de- 


“Wind-tunnel and laboratory tests are, 








over present or proposed commercial air 
routes. The current year will undoubt- 
edly witness similar long-distance flights 
of a transcontinental nature, carrying 
suitable pay loads and bringing cut the 
economic phases involved. 

“It seems probable that these flights 
| will be attempted to determine the eco- 
nomic feasibility of establishing non- 
stop trunk lines between widely sepa- 
|rated cities, nations, or continents—util- 
izing lift capacity made available by 
smaller fuel loads for addition to the pay 
} loads -of passengers, mail, or merchan- 

chandise, foe 





stress and 


The next logical developmert of dura- 
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Marked plainly on bills of lading assures 
shippers of a substantial saving in rates and 
express service all the way. 


Through rates in effect in connection with rail 
lines between the Atlantic Seaboard and other 
Eastern points, Pittsburghand related territory, 
also ports of the Great Lakes; and Western 
and Northwestern points including Chicago, 
Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., St. Louis, Mo., Duluth, 
Minn., Minneapolis, Minn., St. Paul, Minn., 
and points beyond including the Pacific Coast. 
Differential rates from New England also 
import rates from Montreal and Quebee via 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Windsor, Ont., and 
this Corporation apply to points on and beyond 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. 

If you are shipping east or west we will be glad 
to send our representative to call on you. 


Great Lakes Transit Corporation > 
Operating 21 Package Freight Ships 


15 of which are equipped with automatically 
controlled Refrigeration Compartments, 


Agents in Principal Cities, or 


H. S. Noble, Vice President F. W. Dever, Guw.A, 
223 Erie Street, Buffalo, N. Y. + ge 




























4 YEARLY 
INDEX 


" ion Allowed 
From Income for 
~ Damage by Storm 


Basis Is Prescribed for Com- 

_ puting Amount of Loss 

Through Injury to 
Building. 


REAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
RAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6122. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
P Revenue, in this opinion, allowed 
deduction to the owner of a building 
h was severely damaged by a hur- 
me, and on which there was no in- 
ance, the deduction being limited to 
J same percentage of the depreciated 
_ cost of the building or its March 1, 1913, 
-yalue as the destroyed portion bore to 
the entire property. The full text .of 
_ the memorandum opinion follows: 

An opinion is requested as to the de-| 
duction allowable for income-tax pur- 
poses under the following statement: 

F It appears that the taxpayer has a 
_ part interest in a business building which 
| ‘was extensively damaged by a hurricane 
in September, 1928. Some repairs were 
made in 1928, but the making of other 
repairs during the year 1929 is contem- 
plated. 

Deduction for Repairs Sought. | 

It is contended that, since the building | 
was only damaged or partially destroyed, | 
the amount deductible should be red 

! 


























cost of the repairs which are required 
to restore the building to its condition | 
prior to the storm. 

Reference is made to the case of 
Tampa Electric Co. v. Commissioner (12 
B. T. A., 1002, C. B. VII-2, 39). That) 
case involved an item of $13,904.96. The 
Board stated, page 1008: 

* * * “The work classified as repairs 
consisted of rewinding armatures dam-| 
aged by salt water; dredging a fill! 
washed into the bay; and repairs of 4 
miscellaneous character to a steam plant, 


passenger cars. 


dence that the work performed may be| 
properly characterized as repairs and/| 
as such constitute an allowable deduc-| 
tion in 1922. (See Illinois Merchants | 
Trust Co., Executor, 4 B. T. A., 103,) 
and Yakima Hop Co., 8 B. T. A., 441.”) 
Evidently the Board uses the word | 
“repairs” in a technical and restricted | 
sense, aS covering minor expenditures 
only. This view of the meaning of the) 
word is also indicated by the case of 
Joseph E. Hubinger v. Commisisoner 
(13 B. T. A., 960). In that case the} 
taxpayer claimed a deduction on ac-| 
count of expenditures for repairing ex-| 
tensive damage to a building by fire. 
The deduction was disallowed. The} 
Board said, page 964: . | tic 
* * * “The difficulties that lie in the 
way of adopting any general rule and} 
attempting to fit all cases to _it are 
obvious. An item, in relation to income, 
may in. one case be so insignificant that 
it would be absurd to require its capi-| 
talization even though under a technical 
definition it might be an improvement; 
while in another case the cost of a sim- 
ilar item might be sufficient to absorb 
all the income for the year. We can 
not believe that Congress intended to 
allow as charges against the revenues of 
a day or year the cost of restoring major | 
parts of income-producing property| 
where the restoration is of such char- 
acter as to be useful over a long period | 
of years. 
“The distinction between maintaining 
property through repairs necessitated as | 
the result of a casualty, such as in IIli-| 
nois Merchants Trust Co. (4 B. T. A.,| 
103), and the restoration of a major part | 
of the property itself, is readily ap- 
: parent.” tic 
* In the case of Ben Baer v. Commis-| 
i sioner (12 B. T. A., 1060) the question | tic 
involved was the deductibility of an| 
amount spent for restoring a building | 
which had been 50 per cent destroyed | 
by fire the previous year. It was held} 
that the loss suffered was deductible for | 
the year in which the fire occurred, and | 
that the amount spent for restoration} 
over and above the insurance recovered | 
was a capital expenditure and not a de-| 
ductible expense item. | 
The import of the Board’s decisions | 
is that the decisive factor is not the 
length of time required to do the work | 
but the relative importance thereof. In| 
the instant case it appears that, while | 
the building was not totally destroyed | 
by the hurricane, the damage was quite | 
extensive. In such situation the proper | 
treatment is by a deduction for loss for | tic 
1928 and not by deductions for repairs 
for 1928 and 1929. 
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We are convinced from | in the issue of July 8. 
a careful consideration of all the evi-| calendar from those dates to July 27: 


(motion). 


(motion). 


16310, Howard Theater Co. - (motior):-- 


(motion). 


(motion). 


Deductions 





Index and Digest 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usuall ors in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


DEDUCTIONS: Losses: Damage by Hurricane: When Deductible: 1928 
Act.—Where a building on which there was no storm insurance was 
extensively damaged by a hurricane, but was not entirely destroyed, and 
such building later was restored to its former condition, the deductible loss 
allowable was the same percentage of the depreciated cost or March 1, 1913, 
value, as the case may a. which the destroyed portion bore to the entire 
property; such loss was deductible in its entirety in the year of the storm, 
even though the amount expended in that year towards restoring it to its 
former condition was a small amount as compared with the sums spent in a 
succeeding year to complete the restoration.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
(G. C. M. 6122).—Yearly Index Page 1148, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 15, 1929. 
F;STATE TAX: Gross Estates, Inclusions: Titles: Tenancy by Entireties: 

Due Process: Direct Tax: 1916 Act.—Where the taxing authorities in- 


cluded in the gross estate of a decedent for estate tax purposes the value _ 


of property held by decedent and his wife as tenants by the entireties, and 
the administrators challenged such inclusion, alleging violation of due proc- 
ess and direct tax, the tax so assessed was proper because the tax is levied 
on the transfer, neither husband or wife having unconditional or sole owner- 
ship of the property in advance of the death of either spouse.— United States 
vy. Tyler et al, Adm. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1148, Col. 4 (Volume IV). July 15, 1929. 


ETURNS: Individual Returns: Return by Wife of Profits From Part- 
nership With Husband: Laws of Michigan.: 1926 Act.—Where a hus- 
band and wife attempted to form a partnership and the State courts de- 
cided that such a partnership was impossible under State laws, the wife 
did not forfeit her capital investment and hence was entitled to file a separate 
return reporting the gains and profits derived from the use of her separate 
property in the partnership business or from the sale or disposition thereof. 
Solicitor’s Recommendation 7199 is accordingly revoked in so far as it-is 
inconsistent with this opinion—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 2477).— 
Yearly Index Page 1148, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 15, 1929. 


Calendar | 

—of the— 
Board of Tax 
| 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
lighting lines, machinery, a building, and | peals for July 15, 16, and 17 was printed 


Following is the 


July 23, 1929. 
20036, S. B. Daniel (motion). 
22044, 20037, Charles R. Daniel (motion). 
July 24, 1929. 
43182, Otto L. Annereno. 
6884, Estate of John B. Atkins. 
43919, Earl Beller (motion). 
$9250, Berkshire Oil Co. (motion), 
2518 J. T. Browning (motion). 
44014, J. P. Burton Coal Co. (motion). 
44487, Champlin Refining Co. (motion). 
10370, 16088, Clemson Bros. (motion). 
44144, Collins & Wheeler (motion). 
42477, Community Investment Co., Inc. 





44028, Charles S. Denman (motion). 
44370, Alice B. Descher (motion). 
44157, James Everard’s Breweries (mo- 
on). 

44636, Fifth & Buchanan Realty Co. 


13195, Franciscus & Kunz Realty Co. 
27870, Alfred S. Frank (motion). 
15926, H. B. Garden (metion). 

38434, Boaz O. Gilder (motion). 
22365, Gideon-Anderson Co. (motion). 
15569, Timmons Harmount (motion). 


19027, Gerald Hughes (A. S. E.). 
44629, Industrial Morris Plan Bank 
41810, John Krave (motion). 

44022, Lake Shore Corp. (motion). 
12685, T. V. Larsen (A. S. E.). 

26187, Aaron D. Lubbell (motion). 
26188, Abraham P. Lubbell (motion). 
26186, Jacob J. Lubbell (motion). 
26185, Morris M. Lubbell (motion). 
26184, Samuel L. Lubbell (motion). 
44600, Julius C. Marein (motion). 
44239, H. L. Marquette et al. (motion). 
44359, Katherine A. Merrill (motion). 
43977, M. P. Miller. 

13003, Naval Stores Equip. Co. (motion). 
19982, National Casket Co. (motion). 
21064, Nekonegan Paper Co. (motion). 
16691, Northern National Bank (mo- 
n). 

44678, Patented Products 
m). 


seeps ge SS AEA 





Corp. (mo- 


12345, G. S. Patterson (motion). 
42372, Peoples Wayne County Bank. 
44618, Personal Finance Co. (motion). 
44138. J. H. Phipps Lbr. Co. (motion). 
22662, Estate Louis A. Pires (motion). 
11513, Henry L .Russell (A. 8. E.). 
11514, Newton H. Russell (A. 8. E.). 
11515, Robert H. Russell (A. S. E.). 
11516, Stuart A. Russell (A. §. E.). 


11810, Sunshine Cloak & Suit Co. 
44319, Tschudy Lbr. Co. 
18488, Samuel M. Vauclain (motion). 
44377, Western Trans. Co. 
14790, W. Va. Coal Co. 

5, Wickens Co. (motion). 

50, Frederic Winthrop (motion). 
44605, Estate Chauncey 
yn). 


(motion). 


(motion). 


F. York (mo- 
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It is contended that the amount of | WS held that although the wife contrib- 
the loss is the difference between the|¥ted her separate property to the part- 
depreciated cost or March 1, 1913, value|"¢rship enterprise, she was not consid- 


Damages 





Estate Tax on Real Property Held 
In Tenancy by Eniireties Is Sustained 


Circuit Court of Appeals Reverses Finding of Unconstitu- 
tionality in Assessment, 





Unitep STATES, APPELLANT, V. JAMES E.| Hanson, for the Government; L. C. Con- 
. TYLER, JR., AND WILLIAM G. TYLER,| nally and Frank S. Bright, for the Ad- 
ADMINISTRATORS OF THE. ESTATE OF | ministrators. 


JAMES E. T¥LER, DECEASED. No, 2840 : 
. . ‘| Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 
Circuit Court oF’ APPEALS FOR THE Circuit Judges. 


FourtH CiRCUIT. + 
The Government appealed this pro-| , The full text of the court’s opinion, 

ceeding from a decision by the trial court | delivered by Judge Parker, follows: 
holding that while the taxing-statutes| This is an appeal from a verdict and 
re eee in bY awed oo} of | judgment rendered in favor of the ad- 

value of proper eld as|.:.: 

tenants by the entireties, such Seovinien plottratere of James E. Tyler, de- 
was violative of the due process clause |°¢4sed, who paid under protest a por- 
of the Fifth Amendment to the Federal | tion of the federal estate tax assessed 
against the estate when it came into 


itution. : 

ee aed Sourt of A Is f h their hands and instituted suit to re- 
e Circuit Sourt of Appeals for the| cover it back as allowed by statute. The 
Fourth Circuit considered that. the trial portion of the tax disputed is that as- 
a tude recs m eral the act/ sessed against the estate because of in- 
include the value of property held in| judging in the value thereof property 
tenancy by the entireties, but it reversed | which was held by decedent and his wife 
the finding of unconstitutionality. It was! 5, tenant by the entireties, and which 
the view of the Court of Appeals that| yyon the death of the decedent vested in 
there was no ground for concluding that|the wife as sole and exclusive owner. 
the federal tax concerned was measured |The facts in the case are few and un- 
by the property of another. The~Court | disputed. In November 1917 decedent 
said that the property did not in fact|tranferred 349 shares of stock in the 
belong to another on the sense that the Kimball-Tyler Company to himself and 
person other than the decedent had un-| wife, creating therein under the laws of 
conditional ownership thereof until de-| Maryland an estate by the entireties in 
cedent’s death. st their favor. On his death in 1918, his 
Appeal from the District Court for|wife became vested under the Maryland 
the District of Maryland. law with the sole ownership of the shares 
A. W. W. Woodcock and Eldon 0O.!'of stock. The value of the stock was 








of the building, as the case may be, and | - 
| business, for the reason that under the 


the salvage value of the property after 
the storm. This is the proper rule only 
when damaged property is to be dis- 
carded or junked. Otherwise, the rule 
is that the deductible loss is the same 
percentage of the depreciated cost or 
March 1, 1913, value, as the case may 
be, which the destroyed portion is of the 
entire property. If any portion of the 
building is continued in use, though dam- 
aged, a proportionate deduction may be 
taken. (A. R. R. 4725, C. B. III-1, 143.) 


Wife’s Right Defined — 
To Property Profits 





BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 

TAx 2477. 

A wife is entitled to file a separate 
return showing the income from the use 
of her separate property, which had 
been used by a partnership which she 
sought to join and of which her hus- 
band was a member, even though the 
state courts of the jurisdiction had held 
that a husband and wife might not be- 
come partners, according to an opinion 
by the income tax unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

The opinion holds that the wife had 
not forfeited her capital, and that the 
state court’s decision could have the ef- 
fect of destroying her rights to report 
the gains and profits separately. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

A ruling is requested relative to the 
treatment of income received by A and 
his wife of ——, Mich., from a business 
in which they claim they were partners. 

A and his wife started the business 
in 1906 with money given them by the 
wife’s parents. They sold the business 
in 1927 for x dollars. Each reported 
one-half of the profits realized from the 














iness as well as from the sale thereof | 





| 


iIn_a se te income tax return. 
Mn. Solicitor’s Recommendation 7199 it| herewith, — 


| protection of married women. 
| pose was to enlarge her rights, not to 


ered a partner with her husband in that 


law and court decisions of the State of 
Michigan a wife may not become a mem- 
ber of a partnership with her husband. 
The income from the partnership enter- 
prise which was credited to the wife’s 
account was, therefore, held to be tax- 
able to the husband. 

In the case of Crossman v. Commis- 
sioner (10 B. T. A., 248, C. B, VII-2, 10), 
it was held that the income which was 
credited to Mrs. Crossman on the books 
of the Crossman Lumber Co. did not 
represent taxable income to Mr. Cross- 
man. The Board pointed out that, as 
state1 in Gillespie v. Beecher (94 Mich., 
374), the married woman's act of the 
State of Michigan was passed for the 
Its pur- 


contract them, and it certainly was not 
meant to deprive her of the right, either 
acting alone or jointly with others, of 
protecting her rights in property. 
While the Supreme Court of Michigan 
has decided that a wife cannot enter 
into a partnership relation with her hus- 
band, there is ample authority for the 
proposition that she does not forfeit her 
capital investment, or her rights to the 
gains and profits therefrom, by attempt- 
ing to become a member of a partner- 
ship of. which her husband is a member. 
Sinee, therefore, a part of the money 
or other property invested in the busi- 
ness carried on by A and his wife was 
the separate property of the wife, she 
is entitled to report in her Federal in- 
come tax returns the gains or profits 
derived from the use of her separate 
property in such business, or from the 
sale or other disposition thereof, regard- 
less of the fact that under the laws of 
the State of Michigan she may not enter 


jinto a partnership relationship with her 


husband, 
Solicitor’s Recommendation 7199 is re- 
voked it is inconsistent 


24921, Estate Rufus’ A. Sibley (motion). 
38435, B. Haven Sneary (motion). 
14464, Sowers Manufacturing Company 
‘ 
in so far as 





...IN a Cigarette it’s 


Ricur, YOU SAY, “‘but what és taste?” 

Light a Chesterfield, and notice three things: the 
distinct amd pleasing flavor, the fragrance of the 
smoke, and that certain “something different” which 
we can only call “character,” 

Good taste means all three, and all three are blended 
—and cross-blended,the standard Chesterfield method 
—into every shred of tobacco. Just one rule governs 
Chesterfield’s making: 


“TASTE above everything ™ 


( “hesterfi 
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Estates 


$59,193.42, and it was included for tax- 
ation as a part of the gross estate of de- 
cedent, the total of which was $207,- 
454.60. The estate tax was increased 


by reason of its inclusion in the amount 
of $3,337.67. 


Estates by Entireties 
Said Not to Be Included 


The administrators contended that es- 
tates by the entireties were not em- 
braced within the terms of the taxing 
statute,-and also that, if the statute 
should be construed as embracing them, 
it would be void as violative of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution which re- 
quire the apportionment of direct taxes 
and of the due process clause of the 
Fifth Amendment. The learned District 
Judge held that the terms of the stat- 
ute required the inclusion of estates 
by entireties in the determination of the 
gross estate for the purposes of taxa- 
tion, but that in so far as it did this it 
violated the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion upon which the administrators 
relied. 

We think that the learned Judge was 


correct in holding that estates by the 
entireties were embraced within the 
terms of the taxing statute. See Reve- 
nue Act of 1916. 39 Stat, 756, 778. Sec- 
tion 201 of that act provided that a tax 
according to a graduated scale should 
be imposed upon the transfer of the net 
estate of every decedent dying after its 
passage, and that the value of the net 
estate should be determined as provided 
in Section 203. The latter section pro- 
vided for the deduction of an exemp- 
tion of $50,000 and certain other items 
from the value of the “gross estate.” 
And Section 202 provided that the value 
of the “gross estate” should be deter- 














mined by including the value at the time 
of the death of decedent of all property, 
real-or personal, tangible of intangible, 
(a) to the extent of his interest therein 
at the time, (b) to the extent of any in- 
terest which he had transferred in con- 
templation of death, (c) and to the. ex 
tent of the interest held jointly or as 
tenant by the entireties with another, 
the exact wording of clause c of Sec- 
tion 202 being as follows: 

“(c) To the extent of the interest 
therein held jointly or as tenants in the 
entirety by the decedent and any other 
person, or deposited in banks or other 
institutions, in their joint names and 
payable to either or the survivor, ex- 
cept such part thereof as may be shown 
to originally have belonged to such other 
person and never to have belonged to 
the decedent.” 


Tax of Estate Not 


Intended, Is Claim 

The administrators rely upon the de- 
cision of the Board of Tax Appeals in 
the Appeal of Susie M. Root, 5 B. T. 
A. 696, and certain expressions in the 
opinion of the Court of Claims in Blount 
v. U. S. 59 Court of Claims 328, for the 
position that, as Section 201 of the stat- 
ute imposes the tax upon transfers of 
the net estate, and as an estate by en- 
tireties is not transferred to the surviv- 
ing spouse, there was no intention to 
tax such an estate, and that the language 
in the statute must be held to be con- 
fined to joint tenancies. The answer 
to this, however, is that in- Section 201 
the tax is imposed upon the transfer 
of the net estate as determined under 
subsequent provisions, and subsequent 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
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FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 
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© 1929. Licearr & Myms Tosacco Co, 
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Commerce 





Experimental Work 
Conducted to Devise 
New Uses of Cotton 


‘Department of Commerce 
Studies Methods of Adapt- 
ing Various Fabrics 
In Industry. 


By J. B. LOCKWOOD, 
Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


As part of a program to promote es- 
tablished and new uses of cotton in in- 
‘dustry, the New Uses Section of the De- 


partment of Commerce has for the past 
10 months been,conducting an intensive 
study of the industrial usehs of cotton 
and its competitive fibers. 

Articles based on major studies by 
this section appear in a special series, 
of which the following have been pub- 
lished: 

The Tarpaulin—Presents a phase of 
Mr. Hoover’s all-year construction idea 
with facts and figures to show the pro- 
gressive builder that the use of cotton 
tarpaulins will add another month to the 
building year. 

Hospital. Survey.—A_ cotton textile 
sidelight on best practice in the use of 
colored sheets, drapes, etc., as being 
most conducive to healing in many types 
of illness. 


Used to Protect Fruit. © 


The Citrus Tent.—Describes the older 
method of eradicating scales harmful to 
citrus trees (orange, lemon, etc.) and 
invites experimentation with the newer 
airplane fabrics whose lightness and 
strength are peculiarly applicable to this 
work. 

The Awning.—An analysis of the awn- 
ing trade’s problems, containing much 
pioneer work necessary to simplification 
of weights, widths and weaves in awn- 
ing fabrics. This work precedes a mil- 
lion-dollar promotion campaign inaugu- 
rated by the National Tent and Awning 
Manufacturers Association for 1930. 

The Use of Cotton Goods in the Boot 
and Shoe Industry.—A bulletin in two 
parts, the first relating to footwear 
other than rubber, and the second to rub- 
ber footwear. Both of these describe 
outlets for increased use of cotton and 
give detailed information on textile shoe 
findings. This study makes a first re- 

rt on a new outlet of 250,000 yards of 

annelette for shoe containers to be put 
out by the manufacturer in the form of 
advertising. 


Department Store Survey. 


In addition to these publications a de- 
partment store survey has been made. 
It shows the increased use of tinted 
sheets and special methods of merchan- 
dising them in leading department stores 
throughout the United States. Progres- 
sive methods of sales-increase have been 
adopted by other department stores 
through a nation-w'de dissemination of 
printed results of this study. 

Textile investigators from the New 
Uses Section are continuing their studies 
of industrial processes and equipment. 
Here opportunity is given to initiate in- 
troduction of proved cotton possibilities 
for increase of cotton in factory products 
and equipment. Record of positive and 
negative trends in cotton usage is also 
made on these trips. 

Over 100 industrial reports have been 
made, from which two other files are 
built up; one contains new use possibil- 
ities, and from this a second one of re- 
search opportunities is built up. This 
work has had to be done literally from 
the ground up. These new and valuable 
data are available to interested contacts. 
With this information as a basis manu- 
facturers in most cases have formed 
plans of their own to expand the use of 
desirable cotton products. 


Information Distributed. 


An important function cf the New 
Uses Section is the dissemination of cot- 
ton textile opportunities. This is main- 
tained not only by personal contact and 
correspondence but through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s District and Coop- 
erative offices who distribute informa- 
tion describing cotton possibilities in 
particular industrial areas. 

Many practicable suggestions have 
been submitted by the New Uses Sec- 
tion to the Textile Division of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, where certain tech- 
nical qualities of cotton have to be de- 
veloped in their laboratory and miniature 
cotton mill. Fabric proofing problems 
have been referred to the Department 
of Agriculture. Here studies in fire, wa- 
ter and mildewproofing with specific ref- 
erence to awnings are being carried on 
through an extended program. 

The New Uses Section has, by confer- 
ence with manufacturers and selling 
houses, advised the Textile Committee 
of the Federal Specifications Board as 
to weights, widths and construction of 
fabrics entirely suitable to Government 
use, as well as aiding them with infor- 
mation as to regular commercial grades 
and qualities. They have cooperated 
with many Government departments, 
not merely to simplify textiles but to 
present the advantages of cotton prod- 
ucts as compared with competitive ma- 
terials, assisting both:Government and 
manufacturer in developing domestic 
cotton textiles to meet Government re- 
quirements which were formeriy sup- 
plied by foreign manufacturers. 


Plans for Airplane Beacon 
At Chicago Are Approved 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

10% miles from Chicago’s Municipal Air- 
port at 63rd Street and Cicero Avenue. 
It was originally intended that this light 
be installed on the new Morrison Hotel, 
and request for this installation was re- 
ceived at the same time that application 
‘was made by the Colgate-Palmolive- 

eet Company. It was also suggested 
that the new Illinois Central Railroad 
Building would be the best possible loca- 
tion. As this building probably will not 

e completed in less than two or three 
years, however, the Chicago Aero Com- 
mission and the committee appointed to 
Jocate Lindbergh Beacon recommended is- 
suance of the Wontetmaant's certificate Lo 
the Palmolive Building. 

For the information and guidance of 
other civic or corporate interests which 
may contemplate the erection of similar 
lights, the Aeronautics Branch announces 
‘that the Secretary of Commerce will rate 
ll air navigation facilities as to their 
suitability for use of licensed airmen if 
application is made, If facilities are, 








Crops Retarded by Excessive Rains 
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New Textile Plant 





And Late Spring in Many Districts 


Mid-season Review Shows 


Spotted Conditions, With 


Drought in Northern States. 
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past few years, June prices having 
tended downward, it was stated. 

Full text of a summary of the sum- 
mary of the report published as “The 
Agricultural Situation” follows: 

The crops have arrived at mid season 
looking rather spotted. This is the re- 
sult of the late spring with too much 
rain, followed by erratic streaks of 
drought and flood conditions. On the 


whole, the northern half of the country 
has been in need of more rain for a 
month, although many local areas have 
been unable to tend their crops because 
of excessive rainfall. 

Corn, for example, is late, ‘bat doing 
very well in much of the western Corn 
Belt; whereas there are areas in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, southern Iowa, and else- 
where which show corn in all sorts of 
stages — many fields recently replanted 
and many others choked with weeds, due 
to wet weather. 


Cotton has made fairly good progress. | 


The eastern crop is late, but quite’ clean 
and well cultivated. Farther westward, 
many grassy fields bespeak the persist- 
ent rains. Cotton is beginning to come 
into market from the Gulf territory. 

Wheat harvest and haying are both 
getting into full swing. One important 
item in the hay situation is the great 
improvement in the eastern clover and 
alfalfa crops over last year. On the 
other hand, dry weather has hurt mead- 
ows in the far West, where hay will be 
a short crop over sofne extensive areas. 

This: month will largely tell the story 
as to wheat. Reports so far have indi- 
cated a somewhat disappointing yield 
of wheat. There are certain dry areas 
in Kansas and up in the spring-wheat 
territory, where the crop has headed 
rather short, while heavy rains have done 
considerable damage in the Southwest. 
Threshing returns from the Southwest 
generally have not been up to expecta- 
tions. 


Every year about June 1 the Division 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates gets 


information from hog raisers all over the | 


United States that shows the change in 
the size of the spring pig crop compared 
to that of the previous year. 


Survey Shows Decrease 
In Spring Pig Crop 

The survey this June shows a decrease 
in the spring pig crop this year com- 
pared to last. For the United States, 
as a whole, this> decrease amounts to 
about 8 per cent and for the 11 Corn 
Belt States, from which comes most of 
the market supply of hogs, the decrease 
amounts to about 6 per cent. The de- 
creases in all areas outside the Corn 
Belt were larger than those in that re- 


gion and were particularly large in the 


Southern States. The decrease in the 
North Atlantic States as a group was 
15 per cent; in the South Atlantic, 15 
per cent; in the South Central, 20 per 
cent; and Far Western, 6 per cent. 


July is usually an active month for 
eastern peaches, Tennessee tomatoes, 
southwestern cantaloupes, and California 
lemons. High temperatures at this time 
of the year increase the demand for 
juicy fruits and melons. Hot weather 
also necessitates the quick handling of 
highly perishable products to avoid un- 
due spoilage. 


Supplies of tree fruits probably will 
not be much in excess of the market de- 
mand this year, as conditions in the fruit 
belts are rather spotted and production 
generally will fall below last season’s 
record. California grapes also will be in 
lighter supply as a result of the severe 
spring freeze. Early shipments of 
grapes are already moving. 


Hay supplies for the current year from 
present indications, will not be greatly 
different from those of last season, with 
prospects of a larger crop more than off- 
setting the reduction in the carry-over of 
old hay. me 


Demand for hay is largely determined 
by weather conditions throughout the 
season and to some extent by prices of 
other feedstuffs. During the past two 
seasons consumption of hay, as meas- 
ured by disappearance, has been unusu- 
ally heavy and has exceeded that of any 
preceding year. This suggests a con- 
tinued fair demand for the current year 
and that offerings of good quality hay 
will find a ready market. Medium to 
lower grades, in general, move more 
slowly and producers of these types 
should consider carefully the probable 
market value of the lower-grade hay be- 
fore incurring expenses of baling and 
shipping, which may be greater than 
the market value of the hay. 


Potato Situation 
Is Similar to 1925 


A July potato situation somewhat like 
that of 1925 seems to be working out. 
Total production and the progress of the 
shipping season appear much the same 
in both seasons. The 12 per cent larger 
production compared with that of 1925 
is partly balanced by a population prob- 
ably five or six per cent greater. Vir- 
ginia, with a crop much like that of 
1925, seems likely to rule the July mar- 
ket again, Kaw Valley having a crop 
even lighter than that in 1925.. If mar- 
ket history should repeat itself, the July 

rice would advance sharply from the 
ow point of June. 


The prospect for August will depend 
more on mid-season crop sections, in- 
cluding New Jersey and others where 
production is not yet lined up,., The gen- 
eral potato-crop report of July 10 will 
be likely to throw light on this pa 
of the situation. So far as weather re- 
ports go, the excess of rain in the Cen- 
tral South and Middle West during the 
spring months, and some recent lack of 
moisture in various eastern potato dis- 
tricts, suggest growing conditions to 
that extent less favorable than those of 
last season. 

If there is anything which stands out 
particularly in the dairy situation this 
month, it is the continued steadiness of 
the markets, The flush season is now 
well under way and production is showing 


found suitable for such use, air naviga- 
tion. facility certificates will be issued 
for a term of one year, renewable for 
additional one-year periods upon applice. 
tion and finding of continued suitability, ° 


‘ 

















changes each week, but when these are 
considered in relation to what has oc- 
¢urred other seasons, and what dairy 
interests have anticipated would occur 


this year, the net result is that price | 


changes have been slight. 


Butter prices, of course, are a little | 


lower than last year, although the June 
average promises at this writing (June 


25) to be very close to June, 1928. It) 


has been a long time since prices have 
followed as steady course as during the 
latter part of May and the early part 
of June. As a matter of fact, from 
May 13 to-June 7, a period of al- 


most four weeks the wholesale price of | 
92-score butter at New York City was | 


unchar~ed at 43 cents. There is seldom 
much variation between high and low 
prices during the month of June, but an 
un-changed price over so long a period, 


part of which was in May, is very un-| 


usual, 


Little Change Shown 
In Cheese Prices 


Cheese. prices have also shown very | 


little change during recent weeks. Quoted 


prices for principal styles of American | 


cheese handled on .Wisconsin cheese 
boards have not changed since the first 
week of April. The 1929 situation, there- 
fure, is a direct contrast to the usual 
changes which occur to both butter and 
cheese prices during the spring and early 
summer months, 


A general tendency for butter prices 
to become more stable was in evidence 
throughout all of last year, so that 1929 
may be following along in what will be 
a permanent change. Just what the fac- 
tors are which have caused this is hard 
to say, but some important changes in 
methods of merchandising, during recent 
years, may have contributed. 

Conditions in dairy sections so far this 
year have been generally favorable for 
production, and it was only during the 
past week that reports indicated hot 
weather was beginning to show its ef- 
fect. Up to this time, current trade 
reports indicated that there had been 
substantial increases in butter produc- 
tion each week. The increases, however, 
were not so great over corresponding 
periods of last year as they were some 
weeks back. It is believed that produc- 
tion is about at the peak in some of the 
more important dairy States, unless 
there should come an unusual spell of 


cool weather. Pastures are generally | 


reported as in fairly good condition. 


The egg-market situation eontinues to 
be irregular and somewhat abnormal as 
compared with normal developments the 
past few years. More often than not 
prices show gradual advances during 
June. Receipts begin to show rather 
marked decreases from the high point 
of April or May. Into-storage movement 
continues but at a gradually slacking 
pace. 

This year June prices have worked 
gradually downward. As late as the 
24th of the month, egg prices at the 
leading, markets had reached a point 
about 1 cent lower than at the beginning. 
Last year during the same period, ad- 
vances totaling slightly more than 1 cent 


were recorded, and last year’s advance | 


was considered as normal for the season. 


At the outset of June this year the pre- | 
vailing price levels were about 1 cent} 


higher than a year earlier, and now to- 
ward the close, the two years are just 
about on a par. 

The peak month in egg receipts is 
usually April as it was this year. Last 
year it was in May. After the peak is 
reached rather marked declines occur 
each month until December. This year 


‘it appears that the decline in receipts, 
| during June, as compared with the previ- | 


ous month has not been as marked as 
usual. Up to June 21, receipts at the 
four leading markets have been about 
12 per cent less than for the first 21 
days of May. Last year, the receipts 
for the period June 1 to 21 were nearly 
25 per cent less than for the first 21 
days of May, 1928. 


Decline in’ Hog Supplies 


Forecast for Next Year| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
than $3 per 100-pounds by the latter 
part of March. A slight recession from 
then until the end of May was followed 


by the usual summer rise which is now) 


under way. , eels: 
Last year many hogs which ordinarily 
would have been marketed in the summer 


were held over until fall because of the | 


scarcity and high price of corn. This re- 


sulted in market supplies being smaller | 


than usual during July, August, and the 
first half of September, and relatively 


large from mid-September until early | 
December. This unusual distribution of | 


supplies caused prices to advance rapidly 
during the first part of this period, and 
then to decline in the fall earlier and 
more than dsual. 

Feed conditions and other factors fa- 
vor a more normal distribution of market 
supplies during the remainder of the 
present crop year. The price rise now 
in progress is likely to continue over a 


longer period than it did last summer. | 


The price decline which comes in the 
late fall following the summer rise—is 
expected to be more gradual and smaller 
than that which occurred last fall, since 
marketings are expected to be more nor- 
mally distributed. Prospective supply 
and demand conditions point to a higher 
average hog price for next winter and 
spring than the $9.77 of.the past winter 
and spring. The spread in prices be- 
tween the winter low and spring high 


~will probably be less marked than a year 


earlier. 


If hog producers react to the situation | 


as they have responded to similar condi- 
tions in the past, there probably will be 
an increase in farrowings next spring. 
This, together with prospective European 
increases, will tend to start prices on 
the downward swing of the cycle during 
the latter part of 1930. An increase in 
the spring pig crop in the Corn Belt 
States in 1930 equivalent to the decrease 
of 4 per cent in the spring crop of 1929 
would be in fair proportion to average 
corn production, and probably bring a 


price high enough to result in at least | 
an average ratio to the price of corn, | 


but not high enough to encourage any 


undue expansion of production in areas | 


outside of the Corn Belt, ‘ 





Built in Argentina 


Factory Constructed With 
German Capital Expands 
Business and Installs 
New Equipment. 


A.textile plant with a floor space of 
approximately 72,000 square feet, rep- 
resenting an investment in buildings and 
machinery of approximately $1,000,000, 
has been opened in Buenos Aires, the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Buenos 
Aires, Thomas C, Ballagh, reports to the 
of Commerce. 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The company, established with German 
capital in 1925 with a few machines for 
knitting underwear, has grown rapidly 
until this new pliant brings under one 
roof the four smaller factories it oper- | 
Their production now 
wool underwear, rayon underwear, wool 


knitted cloth and- woven cloth of wool, 
rayon and some silk. 


Two Shifts Employed. 

In addition to knitting and weaving, | 
the firm ‘does their own dyeing and 
printing, as- well as dyeing and printing 
The dresses, underwear, 
sweaters, etc., are cut and sewn in the 
same plant, about 500 workers being em- 
ployed, in day and night shifts, and piece 
| work is also given out to about 200 work- 
| ers for home sewing. 

The machinery, with the exception of 
some 50 American sewing machines, is 
| all German, and includes 41 tubular knit- 
ting machines, 4 rectilinear knitting ma- 
chines of “Milanesa” type and 2 recti-| 
linear knitting machines of “Raschel” 
type, 37 looms, together with the neces- 
sary winding machines for wool, rayon, 
Three ribbon-making 


for other firms. 


cotton and silk. 
machines are also used. 
printing and finishing equipment includes 
4 dyeing vats for yarn dyeing, 21 dyeing 
vats for tubular piece dyeing, one dyeing 
vat for flat piece goods, one finishing | 
and drying machine, one calendar, one 
printing machine and one fleecing ma- 
Electric power is used. 
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Agriculture 


Holdings of Meats in Cold Storage 
Are Reduced From Level of Last Year 


Is Now in Operation, Supplies of Poultry and Creamery Butter in Warehouses 


And Packing Plants Are Larger. 


Total meats in cold storage warehouses , ess of cure, July 1, 1928, and a five-year 
and meat-packing establishments in the | sverage of 423,966,000 pounds for both 


United States on July 1 were estimated 
at 980,643,000 pounds, as compared to 
1,013,486,000 pounds July 1, 1928, and a 
five-year average of 911,141,000 pounds, 
according to figures made public July 12 


by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


of the Department of Agriculture. 

Total frozen poultry in storage was 
said to be 41,995,000 pounds, as com- 
pared to 38,230,000 pounds on July 1, 
1928, and a five-year average of 43,694,- 


{000 pounds. 


Creamery butter in storage was esti- 
mated at 91,911,000 pounds, as compared 
to 69,750,000 pounds on July 1, 1928, 


jand a five-year average of 76,903,000 


pounds. 
The full text of the Department’s 


statement follows: 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen and cured 


|meats, including lard, in cold storage 
| warehouses and meat packing establish- 


ments on July i, 1929: 


Total meats, 980,643,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,013,486,000 pounds, July 1, 
1928, and a five-year average of 911,141,000 
pounds. 

Frozen beef, 35,731,000 pounds, compared 
with 17,256,000 pounds, July 1, 1928, and a 
five-year average of 27,599,000 pounds. 

Frozen pork, 247,664,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 285,628,000 pounds, July’1, 1928, 
and a five-year average 196,455 pounds. 

Frozen lamb and mutton, 3,044,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,947,000 pounds, July 1, 


1928, and a five-year average of 1,926,000 | 


pounds, 


Cured beef, 8,212,000 pounds fully cured | 


and 8,032,000 pounds in process of cure, 
compared with 7,511,000 pounds fully cured 
and 7,471,000 pounds in process of cure, 
July 1, 1928, and a five-year average of 21,- 
532,000 pounds for both items. 

Dry salt pork, 85,950,000 pounds fully 
cured and 77,998,000 pounds in process of 
cure, compared with 99,110,000 pounds 
fully cured and 75,796,000 pounds in process 
of cure, July 1, 1928, and a five-year av- 
erage of 174,201,000 pounds for both items. 

Pickled pork, 179,201,000 pounds fully 
cured and 254,135,000 pounds in process of 
cure, compared with 200,658,000 pounds 
fully cured and 254,,168,000 pounds in proc- 


| pounds, 





Miscellaneous meats, 80,676,000 pounds, | 
compared with 63,941,000 ‘pounds, July 1, 
1928, and a five-year average of 65,462,000 


pounds. 


Lard, 200,104,000 pounds, compared with 
214,479,000 pounds, July 1, 1928, and a five- 


year average of 156,153,000 pounds. 


The monthly report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, | 
shows the following cold storage hold- 


ings of frozen poultry on July 1, 1929: 


Total frozen poultry, 41,995,000 pounds, 
compared with 38,230,000 pounds, July 1, 
1928, and a five-year average of 43,694,000 


pounds. 


year average of 5,324,000 pounds. 


Fryers, 2,264,000 pounds, compared with 


1,931,000 pounds, July 1, 1928. 


Roasters, 9,934,000 pounds, compared with 


7,257,000 pounds, July 1, 1928, and a five- 
year average of 11,792,000 pounds. 

Fowls,, 6,371,000 pounds, compared with 
6,695,000 pounds, July 1, 1928, and a five- 


| year average of 6,363,000 pounds. 


Turkeys, 7,192,000 pounds, compared with 
7,208,000 pounds, July 1, 1928, and a five- 
year average of 7,549,000 pounds. 


Miscellaneous poultry, 11,694,000 pounds, 


compared with 10,621,000 pounds, July 1 
1928, and a five-year average of 12,666,000 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs on July 1, 1929: 


Creamery butter, 91,911,000 pounds, com- | 


pared with 69,750,000 pounds, July 1, 1928, 
and a five-year average of 76,903,000 pounds. 


American cheese, 62,739,000 pounds, com- | 


pared with 53,646,000 pounds, July 1, 1928, 
and a five-year average of 49,884,000 
pounds. 

Swiss, including block cheese, 5,012,000 
pounds, compared with 3,700,000 pounds, 


July 1, 1928, and a five-year average of‘ 


4,934,000 pounds. 

Brick and munster cheese, 1,268,000 
pounds, compared with 1,962,000 pounds, 
July 1, 1928, and a five-year average of 
1,944,000 pounds. 

Limburger cheese, 778,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,119,000 pounds, July 1, 1928, 
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Cotton Consump 
Shows Expansion | 
Period of 11 Me Nl 


Amount Used in June of 
Year Is Found to Exce 


Figure for Same Peri- 
od in 1928. 


Cotton consumed in the United § 


in June amounted to 570,281 bales . nd 


11 months ended with June to 6,5 : 
bales, as compared with 6,394,242 ba 
in the corresponding 1928 period, 
Bureau of the Census announced in- 
statement made public July 13 by # 
Department of Commerce. The sta 
ment follows in full text: 


Cotton consumed in the United St 


| (running bales, counting round as ‘half 
Broilers, 4,540,000 pounds, compared with 
4,518,000 pounds, July 1, 1928, and a five- 


bales, except foreign, which is:in 500- 


|pound bales) during June, 1929, 570,281 
|bales exclusive of 78,154 linters; Jun 
11928, 510,599 bales exclusive of 65,580 
| bales linters. During the 11 months ended 
| June 30, 1929, 6,552,489 bales exclusive 





of 791.609 bales linters; same 


jended June 30, 1928, 6,394,242 bales ex- 
|clusive of 714,950 bales linters. 


Cotton on hand in consuming estab- 


| lishments: June 30, 1928, 1,289,294 bales, 
|exclusive of 206.432 bales linters; June 
| 30, 1928, 
| 182,344 bales linters. 


1,160,888 bales exclusive of 


In public storage and at compresges: 


| June 30, 1929, 1,375,728 bales exclusive 


of 71,164 bales linters; June 30, 1928, 1,- 
646,807 bales exclusive of 53,667 bales 


| linters. 


Cotton spindles active during June, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 





and a five-year average of 1,133,000 pounds. 
All other varieties of cheese, 9,928,000 
pounds compared with 8,186,000 pounds, 


| July 1,,1928, and a five-year average of 


7,775,000 pounds. 

Case eggs, 8,499,000 cases, compared with 
10,002,000 cases, July 1, 1928, and a five- 
year average of 9,573,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs, 84,763,000 pounds, compared 
with 77,744,000 pounds, July 1, 1928, and a 
five-year average of 55,328,000 pounds, 

Classification of frozen eggs on 77 per 
cent of total holdings for July 1 1929, is 
shown as follows: 25 per cent whites, 18 
per cent yolks, and 57 per cent mixed. 





The Government Protects 
the Nation’s Food 


Seheenniis 


O GOVERNMENT goes to greater lengths than ours to safeguard 
the health of its people. 


A corps of 4,200 inspectors, veterinarians with special train- 
ing, represents the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United, States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in every packing plant which engages in inter- 
state commerce. Competent inspectors supervise operations, examine 
meats and other raw materials, and insure the purity and wholesomeness of 
the product that is being offered to the consuming public. 


Inspection begins while the live animals are still in the stockyards. Dur- 
ing the dressing processes, vital parts are carefully examined, and when 
the product is ready for the trade, there is a final inspection. 


When the Bureau’s representative stamps “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed”, it is evidence that the product measures up to the rigid require- 
ments of the United States Government. 


Inspection is not confined to products alone. Strict rules of sanitation 
are enforced. Containers and instruments must always be clean. Em- 
ployes must be cleanly dressed and in good health. 


It is the policy of the Government to lean backward in its effort to in- 
sure the wholesomeness of the nation’s meat supply. 


In this supervision, ARMOUR AND COMPANY cooperates, because 
it learned long ago that rigid inspection is beneficial to the packer as well 


as to the public. 
It safeguards both, 


It sets up the strictest standards of purity, and compels all meat 
packers under Government jurisdiction (those engaged in interstate com- 


merce) to abide by them. 


This means that all meat and meat products in interstate or foreign 
shipments—two-thirds of all the meat production—can be bought and used 
with full confidence because the Government has tested and approved both 


the product and the process. 


Perhaps our Government performs no greater service than this for 
There certainly is none more earnestly, more 


the protection of its citizens. 
honestly, performed. 





ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Railroads 
svylvania Output |Freight and Passenger Traffic by Rail | Amicable Solution 


Mf Coal Registered 
Decline Last Year 
roduction of Anthracite 
_ And Bituminous Varieties 


In 1928 Was Valued 
At $643,000,000. 


” Pennsylvania continues to lead all other 
States in the total value of coal produc- 
tion, according to the latest figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
Pment of Commerce. The total value of 
'the coal produced by the mines of the 
| State in 1928 was $643,533,000; of this, 
" $393,638,000 was contibuted by the an- 
‘thracite mines and $249,895,000 by the 
‘bituminous mines. In comparison with 
the year preceding the total value shows 
‘a decrease of 7 per cent and the total 
tonnage a decrease of 8 per cent. The 
full text of the Department’s report 
made public July 13 follows: 

The production of bituminous coal was 
131,202,163 tons. Fayette County con- 
tinued to lead ail other bituminous coun- 

ties in the State with a total production 
of 29,564,000 tons. Next in order came 
Westmoreland County with 16,729,000 
tons, Cambria County with 15,012,000, 
Washington County with 14,776,000, and 
Allegheny County with 13,393,000 tons. 
Production Concentrated. 

In comparison with 1927, the record for 
1928 shows a tendency to concentrate 
production of bituminous coal in @ 
smaller number of more efficient mines. 
The number of commercial bituminous 
mines in operation declined from 1,831 to 
1,557, but the number of Class 1 mines, 
that is, mines producing 200,000 tons or 
more, increased from 174 to 189. The 
output per man per day increased from 
4.26 tons to 4.52. Asmaller number of 
men were employed, but those remaining 
on the pay rolls were given more steady 
employment. The total number at work 
declined from 153,829 in 1927 to 133,414 
in 1928, but the average time worked by 
the mines in operation increased from 
203 days to 218 days. 

The year 1928 was one of lessened ac- 
tivities in the bituminous coal industry, 
and Pennsylvania operators shared the 
general countrywide conditions. The av- 
erage price f. 0. b. mines in 1928 was 
$1.90 per ton, or 25 cents less than in 
1927. 





















Rates for Air Mail Routes 
Are Established in Italy 


Rates for air mail have been estab- 








lished in Italy, the American commercial | 


attaahe at Rome reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
statement, July 13, follows in full text: 
Ordinary, registered, insured and ex- 
‘press correspondence posted in the King- 
‘dom and directed abroad, to reach desti- 
«nation wholly or in part by air pays, over 
$and above ordinary postage, one lire (5 
Ecents) for every 20 grams or fraction 
‘thereof for every 1,0000 kilometers or 
fraction thereof. 


This rate may be increased in the case 


Sor correspondence carried by air lines of | 


unusual length, the installation and 
‘maintenance of which necessitates heavy 
expenditures. Save where ordinary post- 
‘age is not required (governmental com- 
«munications, etc.), where such postage is 
‘entirely lacking correspondence will not 
‘be forwarded. 
‘will go forward by ordinary routes. 


Where postage is inadequate but suf- | 


tficient to meet the extra charge for air 
‘transportation, correspondence will 
,carried by air. The regulations covering 
‘the International Postal.Convention wiil 
«be applied in the collection of insufficient 
“postage. The reciprocal payment of Ital 
ian and foreign postal services and air 
lines will be arranged in accordance with 
Chapter V of The Hague Convention. 


‘Schedules Increasing Rates 
On Paper Stock Suspended 


By an order entered on July 13, in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3324, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from July 15, 1929, un- 
til February 15, 1930, the operation of 
fertain schedules as published in Sup- 
plement No. 6 to Illinois Terminal R. R. 
System’s Tariff I. T. Co., I. C. C. and 
Supplements Nos. 14, 15 and 17 to Agent 
E. B. Boyd’s tariff, I. C. C. No. A-1903. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates on paper stock (scrap 
paper, etc.) between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Federal, Ill., also other points taking Al- 
ton and Wood River rates basis. 


Authority Asked to Abandon 
Part of Railway in Florida 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, in 
an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Finance Docket 
No. 7714, just made public, has asked 
authority for the abandonment of its line 
from Yuste to Monticello, Fla., 4.8 miles. 


Railroad Guns to Be Used 
As Mobile Coast Defense 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ate to nullify their favorable character- 
istic of strategic mobility, that is, the 
capability of movement over long dis- 
tances. 

It is not to be expected that our en- 
tire coastline will be seriously threatened 
im any probable war. Hence, it is rea- 
fonable to assume that if our fixed in- 
stallations can offer such resistance as 
is considered the minimum consistent 
with national security, the reinforcement 
of such of these fixed defenses as may be 
threatened in a specific war will assure 
protection in the most economical 
manner. ,. 

Hence, if advantage be taken of the 
ereoeie mobility of the railroad guns, 

cost of adequate coast defense will be 


s 


a, lessened, since the ability to 
ansport these guns over great dis- 
Sesin makes it possible to plan upon em- 
oying the same railroad unit at dif- 
ferent places in different situations. 

It is planned to station railroad guns 
on both coasts as they become available, 
but it is not planned to retain them: per- 
manently for use in or near any one set 
of fixed defenses. 


go eater 
eo 





In the former case it! 


| 


1150) 


. |the conspicuous feature and the order | period is used. In pasenger-miles, how- 
a 


| United States, while in 1928 a ton was 


| imately the average for 1904. The per 


Shows Diminution in Expansion Rate 





Ton-miles Doubled in 1900-14 Period, With 50 Per Cent 
Gain, 1914-28, Says Report to I. C. C. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


$904,000,000, a decline of $612,000,000. 
Thus, the net reduction in gross revenue 
from these factors is $96,000,000 per 
annum. 

“This takes no account of the revenues 
from bus operations controlled by rail- 
roads and not included in passenger reve- 
nue, nor in the loss of freight revenue 
on account of motor-truck competition. 
It may also be noted that the gain in 
revenue from automotive freight, and the 
loss in passenger revenue are not dis- 
tributed among the carriers proportion- 
ately. 

“The decline in the number of passen- 
gers carried is overstated in some de- 


years -1900-1928 the ratio of each group 
of products to the total tons originated. 
Ton-miles by classes of commodities are 
not available. 

“The figures from 1900 to 1912 cover 
all roads, and from 1912 to 1928, Class I 
roads only. For 1912 the precentages are 
given both ways to show the effect of 
changing from an all-roads to a Class I- 
roads basis. 

“In the case of products of forests the 
effects of changing to the Class I-roads 
basis is to reduce the percentage and in 
the case of manufactures to increase it. 
Allowing for thése facts, we may say 
that the percentages as a whole show 
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Sought of Problems 
On Canadian Border 


Activities of International 
Joint Commission Discus- 
sed by Chairman, John 
H. Bartlett. 


By JOHN H. BARTLETT, 
Chairman, International Joint Commis- 





Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
has made public a statistical statement 
of the tariff rates imposed by Australia 
upon goods imported from England. and 
the rates imposed by Australia on the 
same goods imported from the United 
States, which shows, he said, what con- 
ditions American producers are com- 


pelled to meet when their goods go to 
Australia, ‘ 

The Senator’s statement, which was 
issued in connection with complaints on 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667), filed with 
the Committee by 25 foreign nations, 


Interest in the “International Joint 
Commission of the United States and 
Canada” has been increased of late, per- 


it may be called upon by President 
Hoover to take some part in the pro- 
gram for a big-ship waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic through the 















Referring 


‘Autnorizen Statements ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PUBLISHED WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED 
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Tariffs Enacted by Foreign Nations 
Declared to Justify American Rates 

Senator Smoot Says Many of Protests at Proposed Levies 

Originate With American Manufacturers. 


The full text of Senator Smoot’s state- 
ment follows: 


again to the communica- 


tions received through foreign govern- 
ments from interested parties complain- 
ing of the rates imposed on goods shipped 
into the United States from those coun- 
tries, I have undertaken to look into the 
rates of duty imposed by foreign govern- 
ments affecting American goods exported 
into those countries. 
tention to the following: 

First, let us consider a few rates im- 
posed by Australia upon goods imported 
from England into Australia and the 
rates imposed by Australia on the same 
goods imported into that country from 


I desire to call at- 










Stations Broadcasting . 
Weather Reports Put 
On New Frequencies 


Operations for Airways at 
Three Locations to Be on 
Channels Assigned to 
Radio Beacons. 


New frequencies have just been as- 
signed to the radio stations broadcast- 
ing weather reports at Hadley Field, 
New Brunswick, N. J., Bellefonte, Pa. 
and Cleveland, Ohio, according to a 
statement made publig July 13 by F. C. 
Hingsburg, Chief Engineer, Airways Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. _Until 
further notice, these stations will be 
operated on the frequencies assigned to 
the radio beacons at these locations. 
The radio beacons will be interrupted 








~s added that Mr. Smoot had been informed|the United States. This list could be . - 
gree from the fact that passengers are | remarkable stability when the years af- | St. Lawrence ag ; ted sila of the protests have been inspired | extended, but the following will suffice to ton Paetitiat “a cies ae 
reported by each railway that carries | fected by the war are ignored. Whether such a plan is attempted, or) 1 A ori apital which has been|Show what American producers are com- ; 
ion i “Th i 1.| whether that waterway is decided upon|by American cap w ; The full text of the Department’s state- 
them. . Hence the reduction in the num- ere is a tendency for agricultural, | whether that waterway 1s ; ies, i ;|pelled t h h ds are 
ber of reporting companies by the growth | livestock, and forest products to become | or the All-American route adopted as an transferred to foreign countries, in meee Pi x4 d “ meet thi en t oa eee s ‘i; ment follows: 

; 5 ock, All as _| shipped from is country into Aus- A 4 
of consolidation itself reduces the re- Lag’ important, and for manufactures | alternative, nevertheless the ere cases to take advantage of cheap labor. erates y The Aeronautics Branch of the De 
ported number of passengers, carried | stage for L- GL. trafic 1 diminishing. (important, nnd i¢ is destined to be more| Bates of duty imposed by Australia: hal ue 

; : rae Same. | ens ee. ne :' . 1 1928 1928 
Passenger-mile statistics are not so af-| “The most conspicuous feature is the | useful as industrial developments con- Silat. sate: Riecuitan fate: British rate. Sinichenh bhi 
fected. narrowing of the band for products of | tinue to increase along and about what/ Gloves, all kinds, including mittens .......... 10% ad valorem. 15% ad valorem. Free. 25% ad valorem. 

* * ” / /O 
“The following table shows for the} forests and the widening of the band | are known as the “boundary waters.” —§ | Socks, cotton ........ssseeeceeeececeeeeeeeees 30% ad valorem. 45% ad valorem. $1.44 per dozen or $2.40 per dozen or 
for manufactures and miscellaneous. These waters consist of Lake Ontario, 30% ad valorem. 42% ad valorem. 
Ratio of each group of commodities to the aggregate tonnage originated 1900-1928: | Lake Erie, Lake Huron, Lake Superior, Socks, wool or part wool ........seeveeeeceesee 45% ad valorem. 60% ad valorem. $1.92 per dozen or $2.88 per dozen or 
Products Animals Products Products Manufactures All with their connecting rivers, and also of ws . Be Sy 45% ad valorem. 60% ad valorem. 
Year ended of and o of and L.c. L. the S. Lawrence River. Jurisdiction is Socks, silk or part silk .......cccccccsccceeess 85% ad valorem. 50% ad valorem. $1.68 a — or $2.64 per dozen or 
J 30 icult ‘od i res i de . 35% ad valorem. 50% ad valorem. 
1900. eatesedk 2 80.35 rs a aoa 52.59. “a mca ee “ not a to fe Rog oy _ = ~~ Carpets, carpenting, floor rugs grrr wees 10% ad valorem. 25% ad valorem. 10% “ad valorem. 25% “ad valorem. 
2.91 51.67 11.67 18.83 4.16 through these lakes, but extends to the | Toweling in the piece of a kind not manufac- ; 
2.64 § 11.64 19.76 4.37 nates’ ilar system and to the adjoin- CNET: UUPUGEEE. ed cao devecocere cs depenee san ad esnae: ae ad — pie ad valorem. 20% ad valorem. 
2.63 5 11.67 9.89 .69 i i i vi PPig TOW. .c.. once vccccccccccovcccevecccseeese A per ton. i per ton. 4.80 per ton. $9.60 per ton. 
2.74 5 12.58 18.75 483 lee ay eee ae os Ingots, puddled bars .........seeseceeseeceeres an per — aon per _ sae per ton. 15.60 ne ton. 
2.54 53.59 “11.24 19.28 4.32 Th a oof lto- Bar, rod. angle irom ....ccceecccescesecereerse 3 per ton. : per ton. 6.80 per ton. 28.80 per ton. 
2.33 5 ‘ 20.7 ; ere is another Commission, alto-| | i MS tac Weitpee sca v.chv hs cneer 4.80 per ton. 14.40 per ton. 4.80 t 
so a3) tas bnas gp |gether distinct from this, called the | fron and steel plates vvs.ssssssecsssersvrereos 1824 per ton. «2760 per ton. «1824 per ton, 37.60 “per. ton. 
2.46 55.72 11.35 17.69 4.04 | “International oundary OMMISSION, | Barbed Wire .:...-..-cevecccccscccccccccceces 16.32 per ton. 25.20 per ton. 16.32 per ton. 43.20 per ton. 
2.49 55.60 11.75 17.13 4.11 United States, Alaska and — Tym, BME MUSE, WITR. 56 a oP AS dea ccd de sine coos ene — per ton. — ag = wee per ton. sa per ton. 
2.10 56.23 11.67 18.18 3.69 i i y “defining, mark- | Wire netting .......--++++seeeeeeerereereerees ree. ° Yo ad valorem. ree. 48.00 per ton. 
2.46 55.75 11.22 17.95 3.77 — hae = Ma hed - & be- | Hoop iron and steel .....seeeeeeeeeeeeeereeee 16.80 per ton. 21.60 per ton. 16.60 per ton. 21.60 per ton. 
oi ae aan 7.9 ing and maintaining the boundary I : 11.52 per ton. 19.20 per ton 11.52 per ton 19.20 per ton 
= a SS seer -— tween the United States, Alaska and | Iron pipes Saek Enos 94 Regsign eV eae RCS SECEem ‘ ; ‘ 52 p é ‘20 p . 
2.44 56.27 8.91 18.71 3.91 | Canada.” i ERY cee Pee leet eect 8.40 per ton. 18.00 per ton. 12.00 per ton. 24.00 per ton. 
2.61 58.92 9.03 17.65 3.99 Termed “Water-ways Court. ey ost Math cu ae 1 ASE OS Oe 10.80 per ton. , 20.40 per ton. = 10.80 per ton. 30.00 per ton. 
= a 8.30 1701 5.08 The International Joint oe iS | Rolled iron and steel beams .......ese0+++ ; or | eee Sew +25% Tie pe ie + OR _— = — +25% “@ wee ton +35% 
tha _ a 7.78 19.05 4.38 |not a boundary commission. It is more | . . ae orem. ad valorem, 
ne accurately described as an international | Hay rakes ........-+.+s+s+srreeeeeereeeserses "e Ra sal hd 30% EM soe a 45% $8.46 each or 30% $14.58. cosh so 45% 
1916 9.45 2 7.81 19.22 449 | Water-ways court. It was created largely | po .oerg and binders .......:scesseeeeeeeeeees $32.76 each or 30% $48.60 each or 45% $32.76 each or 30% $48.60 each or 45% 
1917 8.28 2 7.98 19.01 405  |and primarily for the purpose of estab- ad valorem. ad valorem. ad valorem. ad valorem. 
aoe a 2 1.70 17.89 4.23 ee a a “= = _ Ce EP Be Pre ee eh Tek ea nhs gah on 30% as 45% —™ cont or 30% en om or 45% 
920 ares, Pies . x ae 19.19 4.68 abuse of sai oundary waters by . ° valorem. ad valorem. 
1921 <a 2. £13 1881 a poostas oo ee While the | Prior to the 1925 revision of the Aus. 
ORR cece cnoak: 10.92 2. 8.70 215 ‘35 | boundary line itself may be @ theoretica’ | tralian tariff, 275 items were admitt : . ° partment announces that the broadcast- 
Berg. ys ntesedene 4 er 9.04 20.93 347 line through the lakes, yet the entire) free from the United Kingdom. In the orelgn rade in S | ing of weather information will be lim- 
sae ied B76 _ 9.10 21.62 3.42 bone = ee — “alae oe to ail “ie the ited to a three-minute period and that 
925 ..seeeeeeeee 76 2. 8.61 22.87 394 |shores to the Canadian shores, Ze | creased from 275 items to . In the d F R * d the frequencies will be 290 kilocycles 
ME wots ok sku se 4 7 oF + 5 ; i + . s 
1997 Pegrascacess 84 2. yo oe 2.95 |that each one is almost an ocean in it- | 1926 and 1928 acts the American rate An ats @VIEWECG | at Hadley Field, 302 kilocycles at Belle- 
TORE nas 9.18 1.99 54.17 750 24 2 3.00 |self, are the property of the peoples of | was raised, but the British rate was not fonte and 286 kilocycles at Cleveland. 
*This class. was called “Merchandise” in the reports ot 1900-1914: “L. C. L ete both nations jointly for their eae | increased. eee ere This change has been made because of 
oe See above,” 1915-1919; and “All L. C. L. freight,” 1920 to date: +Class 1 | US€ and enjoyment under reasonable Se | Thus galvanized iron, for instance, be- Average for Last Five Years the advantage of having the broadcast- 
“Such tabl th : ulation. . ¢ fore 1925 was $4.80 per ton from Eng- ing of weather transmitted to the pilot 
a table as the preceding has the>— - These_lakes constitute the means of |). 04 and $7.20 per ton from America. Has Shown Little on the same beacon frequency to which 
characteristic that an increase or de-| Figures for 1927 were specially compiled | vast transportation in freight and past | The 1926 and 1928 acts provided for a Ch he is listening. This makes it unneces- 
crease in one column causes a change in [* soe all roads. J senger service. They have many great) 11+. of $4.80 per ton on galvanized iron ange. sary for him to keep track of the time 
; arload tonnage originated on all|and small harbors in which have grown 1 h ha A * and retune the receiver for the weather 
the other columns. The following table | steam railways by groups of commodi-| up large and small cities, such large ones from England, witecns the American Th 1 val f United | broadcasting. Still another advantage 
; : : - , . i y : e average annual value of Unite . 
shows the increase compared with a base |ties for selected years compared with|as Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Duluth, rate was increased to $14.40 per ton States sae trade in vegetable oils | cited by Mr. Hingsburg is that the sta- 
period for each group independently. |tonnage of three-year (fiscal) period,|Toronto and Kingston. They support} New Rate Declared ~ ” s tion is identified by voices periodically 
i 1900-1902: |fishing industries, and their tributaries | Tol M 1 and fats during the last five years wWa@S | and the system therefore is expected to 
— — Products Products Manufactures | are used in the development of power. | 490 fnsure Monopoty $84,000,000, according to a statement |lead to greater simplicity of operation. 
odenieimeion igaiietata aie — aint oot They are important to agriculture Inasmuch as the English steel manu- = made public by the Depatnest of| During the recent past a ae of 
100 100 100 100 100 mining, to health resorts, and although | facturers had held over 90 per cent of | Commerce, The statement follows in | emergencies have occurred in which mes- 
- 136.1 126.3 181.7 169.2 161.5 these common waters, which must be| Australia’s import trade under the old | full text: sages have been communicated to the 
. 144.7 144.7 176.1 158.9 155.8 used as the common property of the| rate, this widening of the gap between| The value of the foreign trade of the | Pilot by broadcasting on the beacon fre- 
. 152.9 151.5 184.3 146.1 158.7 peoples of both nations, are essential to| the English and American rates practi-| United States in vegetable oils and fats | quencies. Because of the success of this 
moe 1868 140.6 169.6 263.8 the life of both nations. This common | caily guaranteed a monopoly of the jim- 


“The greatest increase for the whole#——— - — 
period is for manufactures and miscel-| ests, animals. If the traffic of the three | 
laneous, with the other groups in the | Years, 1911-1913, be taken as 100 per | 
following order: Mines, agriculture, for- | cent, the percentages (Class I Railways) | 
for 1927 and 1928 are as follows: 





Products Animals 


Products Products Manufactures | 
of and- of of and | 
agriculture products mines forests miscellaneous | 
SORES os 500 poneneeses 100 100 100 100 100 
Mh acutam die as dees 122.0 104.4 131.4 116.8 161.2 
ah ee ae ei 126.9 102.9 128.1 


113.7 7 

The growth of manufactures is again+ — ee 
for the other groups is again, mines,| ever, the Western District makes the| 
agriculture, forests, animals. | weakest showing, especially since 1911. 

“In 1900 the railways moved one ton| “In Table V of Appendix II of Charts | 
1,860 miles for every person in the|*.4, 5, and 6, are shown the total ton- | 
miles and passenger-miles, 1900-1928, by | 
eight operating regions. Regional traf- 
fic stasitstics have not hitherto been 
compiled for this period. The totals are 
confined to the tarffic of railways hav- | 
ing operating revenues of $25,000,- 
000 or more at the end of the period. For 
every year, all of the operating compa- 
nies now represented in the $25,000,000 
roads are included. For example, the re- 
ports of 22 companies for the year 1900 
had to be combined to get total traffic for 
that year comparable with the traffic in 
the annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 1928. The boundaries of the 
regions and districts are shown in the 
Statistics of Railways for 1926, page XI. 
The results may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 
by Regions.) 


moved 3,635 miles for every person. In 
1900, on an average, every person trav- 
eled 211 miles by railway. This figure 
rose to 361 in 1914 and 447 in 1919 but’ 
has fallen again to 264 in 1928, approx- 


capita ton-miles increased 90.2 per cent 
from the base period 1900-1902 to 1928. | 
For per capita passenger-miles the cor- 
responding percentage is 16.3. With the 
period, 1911-1913 (fiscal years) taken as 
a base, the per capita ton-miles increased 
26.6 per cent, and the per capita passen- 
ger-miles declined 25.4 per cent. 

“The statistics were not separated ac- 
cording to “districts” prior to 1911, but 
the ten groups used in the earlier years 
have, after some necessary adjustments, 
been consolidated into districts so that a 


| said to be 7,0,00,000 people living near 
| these boundary waters whose direct in- 


| which come under the jurisdiction of this 


(Ton-miles and Passenger-miles | 


use of these waters gives rise to ques- 
tions of international importance. | 

It took the matchless brains of Elihu 
Root and James Bryce to foresee the 
necessity of a court having jurisdiction 
over these water uses, and to draft-a 
treaty providing therefor. This treaty 
was ‘consummated January 11, 1909, and 
later ratified by both nations. There is 


port trade to Great Britain so far as 
galvanized iron was concerned. 


United States capital has been trans- 
ferred to foreign countries in many cases 
in order to make use of their cheap labor. 
From what I can learn, many of the pro- 
tests have been inspired by such sources 
and should be judged parallel h the 
United States importer. 

De Riveras (Spain) points out that 75 
per cent of the money invested in cork 
is of American origin. The amount of 
United States capital invested in helping 
the wheels of the production machinery 
of the countries from which the protests 
were received, to operate and to pay 
wages to foreign cheap labor, would 
_ an interesting light on the pro- 

ests. 


terests might be affected by the things 


Commission. 

Altogether there are over 2,000 miles 
of boundary line between the United 
States and Canada, passing through 
rivers and lakes. In addition to that 
there are tributaries and many small 
lakes the use of which might be brought 
in question at any time. 

Pollution of Water. 

One of the responsibilities which comes 
| within the jurisdiction of this Interna- 
tional Joint Commission is the decision 
of questions of water pollution. 

Cases that have arisen occasionally 
are those growing out of the development 
of water power. These cases are becom- 
ing increasingly important because of 
the rapid development of hydroelectric 
power. They include Niagara Falls, 
with all its possibilities. There is also 
a stretch of boundary in the St. Croix} 
and St. John rivers between the state 








national boundary line ,between that 
province and the State of Washington. 
It is complained that this smelter is 
emitting gaseous fumes, sulphur diox- 
ide, which are destroying crops, vegeta- 
tion and forestry for many: miles on the 
American side. It will be seen that this 
has nothing to do with a water boundary, 
and yet its happy solution is important 
to the countries and to the peoples of the 
two nations who are directly involved. 
Drainage Case Pending. 

_ The other case now before the Commis- 
sion may also be cited as illlustrative. 
While it involves the use of boundary 








Ratio of traffic of calendar year 1928 to 


comparison of ton-miles and passenger 
average of three fiscal years 1900-1902 


miles can be given over a longer period. 





Freight and passenger traffic by districts | ‘P*°* Period 10): 








(All steam roads): bend Poemonaey 
Ratio of 1928 traffic to average traffic of |New England Region.. 227.4 141.1 
three fiscal years 1900-1902 taken as 100: |Great Lakes Region... 217.2 174.8 
Ton Passenger | Central Eastern Region 230.7 224.1 
miles miles Pocahontas Region ... 553.2 161.8 
Eastern District ...... 230.5 178.6 Southern Region ...... 379.7 211.8 
Southern District ..... 436.0 204.3 Northwestern Region... 295.1 151.5 
Western District .. 835.1 171.2 Central Western Region 346.0 178.3 
Ratio of 1928 traffic to average traffic of | Southwestern Region .. 336.3 184.6 
three fiscal years 1911-1913 taken as 100: Ratio of traffic of calendar year 1928 to 
‘Ton Passenger | average of three fiscal years 1911-1913 
miles miles (base period 100): 
Eastern District ..... 131.6 109.3 Ton Passenger 
Southern District ..... 207.0 93.7 miles miles 
Western District ...., 179.9 16.2 New England Region.. 130.1 93.2 
It appears that for 1928 the Eastern |Gre*t Lakes Region... 130.6 110.1 
District shows the smallest per cent of ees Rapion 328.6 180.0 
increase in ton-miles and the Southern Southern Region or.3 
District, which includes the Pocahontas | Northwestern Region. 154.8 67.4 
Region, the largest, whichever base | Central Western Region 193.8 84.6 


Southwestern Region . 


209.3 ; 
“From the beginning of the century 
every region had more than doubled its 


: — : : 77.0 
Consolidation Is Proposed 
Of Telephone Companies 


ton-miles by 1928. In the Pocahontas 
Region the freight traffic was five times 
as great at the end as at the beginning 
of this period; and in the south, central 
west, and southwest over three times as 
great. The growth was relatively more 
rapid in the south and west than in the 
east. When the comparison is between 
1928 and the 1911-1913 base, three re- 
gions, Pocahontas, Southern, and South- 
western, more than doubled their traf- 
fic, and the central west nearly did so. 
The freight traffic of the northwest grew 
more rapidly relatively than that of 
the three eastern régions. 
“Passenger-miles in 1928 were more 


The New York Telephone Company 
and the Catskill Mountain Telephone 
Company, in a joint petition to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7715, made public 
July 13, asked authority for the acqui- 
sition by the New York company of the 
telephone properties of the Catskill com- 
pany, in New York. 





Trackage Rights Approved 
On Railroads in Texas 





Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on July 13 approved a re- 
port and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 7510, authorizing the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Railway Company 
and/or Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway Company to operate over 
a proposed extension of the Cane Belt 
Railroad Company, all in Wharton and 
Fort Bend Counties, Texas, approved. 


the Southern. 
to 1928, the decline of passenger trave! 


ern regions. In the two principal east- 
ern regions passenger-miles 
from 1911-1913 to 1928. But.. 


ward, 


than double the 1900-1902 base average 
in two regions, the Central Eastern and 
From the 1911-1913 base 


is especially marked in the Northwestern 
Region, and also in the other two west- 


increased 


. the 
| tendency in these regions is also down- 


of Maine and the province of New Bruns- 
wick where the water-power question is 
important. The question of the appor- 
tionment or division of the water power 
of a boundary river also falls within 
the jurisdiction of this Commisson. Re- 
quests to raise or lower the level of the 
smaller lakes also have come and may 
come before the Commission. 

Like courts generally, the Interna- | 


waters, yet it is not for navigation pur- 
poses. It is a case where the question 
of proper drainage of low lands is in- 
volved, land lying along the Roseau river 
which flows sluggishly from northern 
Minnesota across the boundary line into 
Manitoba, emptying into the Red river, 
which in turn carries on to the Hudson 
Bay. For perhaps 50 miles on either 
side of the boundary line, the land is 
tional Joint Commission under the treaty | VeTy flat and swampy, and summer floods 
does not initiate proceedings. They orig-| 0¢cur to such an extent that relief is 
inate in one or the other of the two gov-| Necessary in order to prevent -hundreds 
ernments on behalf of persons in either | °f farmers on both sides being flooded 
country. Where any private person seeks | £"0m their homes and farms Some have 
the approval or disapproval of the Com- | #!ready been driven away. The Commis- 
mission for the use, obstruction or diver- | $10 through its engineers is attempting 
sion of waters, he is required first to to devise an overall drainage system 
make written application to the govern- which | will relieve the people of both 
ment within whose jurisdiction the privi- | ares. ° ea 

| lege desired is to be exercised, | fulfilled by hi of the Comamlasion a. pet 
While the Commission consists of three 7. Nevin 5 sarge vember of 


; P € cases, but rather b ivati 
Americans and three Canadians, they sit | amity and good will Z Crevnene week 
not as one national section against an-| that cases will not arise, and can be 


other, but as one judicial body, and each | settled amicably if they do arise. In 
one of the six members is pledged to| other words, the purpose of the Commis- 
give his best judgment with impartiality | sion is to keep peace and do justice, and 
to each decision in question. It may be| to this end it is keeping informed on 
said that each member of the Commis-| what may seem to be small matters 
sion, though a citizen of one nation, is | which might disturb the citizens of both 
constituted a judge for both. It is highly | countries, uu 
evidential of the ‘splendid neighborly This Commission has two formal ses- 
spirit which exists between Canada andj sions, which seem like sessions of court, 
the United States that in all the years| one in April at Washington and one at 
since this Commission has been function- | Ottawa in October, and for this purpose 
ing its decisions have been unanimous.| it has two suitable court rooms and 
While the main purpose leading to the | other court facilities. 
creation of this Commission may have| |The American division of the Commis- 
been to locate some definite jurisdiction | sion now consists of John H. Bartlett, 
over all matters concerning the use of | Chairman, ex-Senator Fred T. Dubois 
common international waterways, yet its| and ex-Senator P. J. McCumber. Their 
powers were at the same time so en-| quarters are in the Old Land Office Build- 
larged as to embrace any and all other | ing. The Canadian division at the present 
matters which the two nations might| time consists of Charles A, Magrath, 
agree to refer to it. |Chairman, Sir William Hearst and 
One of the cases which is now pending | George W. Kyte. The division chair- 
before this Commission may be cited to| man presides over the whole Commission 
illustrate the fact that it is not wholly | when sitting in his jurisdiction, 
a waterways commission. This is the Having been created under a treaty 
case of a smelter which has been con-| negotiated by the State Department, 
structed by Canadian interests in Brit-| such connection as it has with any 
ish Columbia a few miles north of the| branch of the government is with that 











has exceeded $84,000,000 annually for 
each year since 1924. The high in the 
five-year period was in 1927—$86,394,386, 
in contrast to the low of $66,323,221 in 
1924. In 1928 the total was $84,440,286, 


$84,828,576; 


and in 1925, $84,295,340. 


Imports Exceed Exports. 


The ratio of exports to imports has 
ranged from 1 to 7 in 1924 and 1925 to 
1 to 9% in 1928. The value of exports 
and imports, respectively, was as fol- 
lows: In 1924, $8,258,980 and $58,064,241; 
in 1925, $10,637,969 and $73,657,371; in 
1926, $8,041,941 and $76,786,635; in 1927, 
$10,420,784 and $75,973,602; in 1928, $8,- 


979,758 and 


The feature of our export trade is 
cottonseed oil, amounting in 1928 to 51,- 
702,246 pounds of crude and refined, 
valued at $4,656,725—crude representing 
41,126,452 pounds and $3,455,567. 
figure for crude was surpassed in 1927, 
but exports for 1928 were well above 
those for 1924, 1925, and 1926. Canada 
has been our best customer throughout 
the past--five years, taking 39,084,870 
pounds last’ year, the largest amount in 
the past five years with the exception of 
Mexico, with 2,036,159 pounds, 
ranked second in 1928. 
ports are of no commercial importance. 


1927. 


$75,460,528. 


Mexico Increases Purchases. 


Last year refined oil exports reached 
the lowest figure in the past five years. 
The curve has been steadily downwards, 
the gradual. substitution in the consum- 
ing countries of the world of other vege- 
table oils and retention of greater quan- 
tities for consumption of refined cotton- 
seed oil at home. Mexico, almost the sole 
exception among our larger buyers, in- 
creased its imports in 1928 over other re- 


cent years. 


Exports to Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries have dwindled. Cuba 
decreased to 1,812,124 pounds in 1928 
from the high figure of 5,567,278 pounds 
for 1925, one explanation being a shift 
to refined soy-bean oil to the extent of 
2,731,640 pounds sent to that country 
in contrast to very much 


last year, 


smaller exports in previous years. 





Export Association Formed 
By Shippers of Pine Lumber 


The Alabama-Florida Pitch Pine Ex- 
port Association has filed papers under 
the Export Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene 
law) with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, for exporting yellow pine lumber 
and timber, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has just announced. The Commis- 
sion’s announcement in full text follows: 

The association will maintain offices 
iat 601 Blount Building, Pensacola, “ 


'Officers'of'the association are: A. 


Ranney, 


cola, Fla.; 
any, 


Andrews Ba 
ville, Fla.; 


chairman, 


Century, 


Alger Sullivan Lumber 
Fia.; 


Lumber Company, Altmore, Ala. 





Department, but it has di 
with the President. 


mental treaties. 


no appeal, 


This 


Remaining ex- 


and Wilmer Hay- 
ward, secretary. Members are: Pensa- 
cola Lumber & Timber Company, rene 
om- 
Brown Florida 
umber Company, Caryville, Fla.; St. 
Lumber Company, Mill- 
aclson Lumber Company, 
Lockart, Alabama.; and Swift Hunter 


rect contact 
Its findings of fact 
may at any time give rise to supple- 
But on certain findings 
of fact within its exclusive jurisdiction it 
is a court of last resort from which lies 


practice in cases of emergency, it will 
undoubtedly have advantages in the 
course of regular operation. The sys- 
tem therefore will be tried out for a 
period of two weeks by the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Lighthouses, and con- 
tinued thereafter should it be found ad- 
vantageous. 








Ten Trolley Cars Purchased 
In America by Bogota 


Ten open all-street trolley cars have 
been bought in the United States by 
Bogota, capital of Colombia, Commercial 
Attache Walter J. Donnelly, Bogota, re- 
ports to the Department of Commerce. 
The report of the Department issued 
July 18 follows in full text: 

The new cars, each of which accommo- 
date 60 passengers, increased the num- 
ber of street cars in Bogota to 100, all 
of which have been made in the United 
States. They are operated by the Com- 
pania Tranvia Municipal de Bogota. 


Holiday Causes Decline 
In Production of Coal 


The total production of bituminous 


coal in the week ended July 6, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 7,422,000 net tons by the 
Bureau of Mines in the weekly report 
made public July 13 by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of the sum- 
mary on coal production follows: 

The decrease, due largely to the Fourth 
of July holiday, amounted to 2,052,000 
tons, or 21.7 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1928 corresponding with that 
of July 6 amounted to 6,830,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended July 
6 is estimated at 801,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 603,000 tons from the output in 
the preceding week. No coal was minea 
on July 4, and loadings were light on the 
two remaining days in the week, 





Middle West 
Utilities Company 


Notice of Dividend 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of Mid- 
die West Utilities Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
Oac Dollar and Seventy-Five 
Cents ($1.75) upon cach share of 
the outstanding Common Capital 
Stock, payable August 15, 1929, 
to all Common Stockholders of 
record on the Company's books at 
the close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M., July 31, 1929. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 





It is to that extent viturally eerehary. 
an. international -couri, fh 
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hosts of big business which leave behind 
the mangled remains of thousands of in- 
dividuals who have been crushed beneath 
this modern Juggernaut. 

It is claimed by some that these great 
consolidations contribute to the central- 
izing of political and governmental au- 
thority. If the wealth of the country is 
controlled by a few, the political power 
of the many will be weakened, and the 
national government will increase its au- 
thority, thus affecting the citadels of 
democracy and local self-government, 

Mr. Andrea Siegfried, in his recent 
book, “America Becomes of Age,” sub- 
mits observations which challenge at- 
tention. He refers to the use of: ma- 
chinery or standardization and to our 
intensified division and organization of 
labor resulting in a “super-collectivism 
which he declares is a grave risk for 
the individual.” The integrity of the in- 
dividual is seriously threatened, not 
only as a’ producer but as a consumer 
as well, He refers to the fact that 
American workmen may have a house, 
a bath, and a car, and he fears that 
these are obtained “at a tragic price— 
no léss than the transformation of mil- 
lions of workmen into automatons.” 

He calls attention to some forms of 
American industry which result in the 
standardization of the workman himself, 
so that artisanship has no place in the 
New World, and that its disappearance 
there has dissipated “certain conceptions 
of mankind which Europeans consider 
the very basis of civilization.” 

He declares that “to express his own 
personality through his creative efforts 
is the ambition of every Frenchman, but 
itis incompatible with mass production.” 
He further states that, * * * “once it 
is admitted that their conception of so- 
ciety is materialistic in spite of the 
idealism of its leaders, it is only logi- 
cal that the doctrine of efficiency should 
become the central idea of the country. 
Today in America no sacrifice is too 
great to be endured for this sacred prin- 
ciple. There is no possible escape. Big 
profits overshadow liberty in all its 
forms, and the exercise of intelligence 
is encouraged only if-it fits in with this 
common aid. 

_ “Anyone who turns aside to dabble 
in research or. dilettantism is regarded 
as almost mentally perverted. Hence 
a growing tendency to reduce all virtures 
to the primordial ideal of conformity 
* * * An important transformation of 
society results from this concentration 
of energy on the one supreme object of 
mass. production. The individual, -hav- 
ing bécome a means rather than an end, 
accepts his role of cog in the immense 
machine without giving a passing 
thought to the effect on his personality, 

“Religion, also enrolled in the move- 
ment, exalts production as an ideal skin 
to the mysticism of life and of human 
progress. The ideal of “service” sancti- 
fies this collaboration and its superb 
material rewards. Caught between the 
atrophied individual and the overdisci- 
plined community, the family finds its 
field of action greatly restricted; for 
in the eyes of the apostles of efficiency 
the family is regarded as a barrier im- 
peding the current.” 


Individuality Lost. 


» Mr. Siegfried refers to the tendency of 
American society to “adopt an aspect of 
practical colletiveness which is subtly 
undermining the liberty of individuals 
and restricting his outlook to such an 
extent that without so much as regretting 
or realizing it he himself assents to 
his own abnegation.” 

The views of this acute critic may be 
extreme and perhaps inaccurate. Un- 
doubtedly they will S resented by many 
Americans. I submit; however, that our 
industrial and economic situation is in- 
fluencing—if not determining—our politi- 
cal views and shaping our political insti- 
tutions. The sources controlling trade, 
commerce, business, industrial, and econo- 
mic conditions, direct and drive the 
thoughts of the people into materialistic 
channels. 

It is conceded by some that more and 
‘more our lives are influenced by capitalis- 
tic views at theexpense of these noble 
ideals and principles of democracy that 
exist only when the true spirit of democ- 
racy prevails in political, social and in- 
dustrial activities. 


Effect of Economic Changes. 


There are those whé contend that the 
great consolidations of wealth which are 
taking place in the United States, and 
the development of an economic system 
which seeks the greatest possible pro- 
duction, though individualism is de- 
stroyed, will, if continued, overthrow 
democracy and destroy initiative and in- 
dependence, and produce a condition. of 
smental, if not moral, inertia that will 
lead to a modified feudal system, 

+ That profound economic and industrial! 
changes are taking place in the United 
States is coneeded by all. What the 
consequences will be it is difficult to de- 
termine. It is apparent though that we 
have come to the parting of the ways. 
A new economic period. has come, It 
may be called. the “Mechanical Era” or 
the “Age of Consolidations and Trusts,” 

The progress and development of our 
country have been attributed, and justly 
so, to the superb ques possessed by 
the American people (in part the prod- 
uct of our Democratic institutions), to 
their courage, independence and _initia- 
tive, and to the competitive opportuni- 


ties afforded them in the various fields | 


of human endeavor. 

The rural communities, the farms and 
small cities and towns, have contributed 
men of genius and ability who have 
added to the strength and wealth of the 
states, as well as to the national gov- 
ernment. -This policy which has ad- 
vanced-our nation to the eminence which 
it enjoys. is now challenged; and if we 
are to-believe the financial prophets and 
powerful business representatives, it is 
to be discarded : nd contemptuously~ast 
upon the scrap heap. 


Trend to Consolidations, 
Perhaps this is inevitable. The rail- 
roads which were at one time denied op- 
portunity to consolidate if they were 
competitive, are. now. to be forced into 














Circuit Court of Appeals Reverses Finding of Unconstitu- 


tionality in’ 


Assessment. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


provisions require that estates by the 
entireties be included. The word “en- 
tirety” as applied to estates has had for 
centuries a well understood meaning in 
the law; and we must assume that Con- 
gress employed the language which it 
did in the light of that meaning. We 


attach no importance to the fact . that | 


the statute uses the language “tenants 


in the entirety” instead of the custo-| 


mary “tenants by the entirety.” The 
same language appears in the Act of 
1921, 42 Stat. 278, and it is worthy of 
note that it is referred to in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in Reinecke v. 
Northern Trust Co. 278 U.°S!'839, 49 
Sup. Ct. 128, 126 as embrating-an es- 
tate. “by the entirety.” Ten : 

,»While it is true that an estate by en- 
tireties is vested in husband and wife 
at the time of the conveyance to them 
and that technically there is no trans- 
fer the the survivor when one of them 
dies, nevertheless, as a practical matter, 
there is a transfer to the survivor of all 


the rights which the decedent had in the | 


estate, and Congress no doubt had this 
in mind in requiring estates by entire- 
ties to be included with the other prop- 
erty of decedent in determining the tax- 
able value of his estate. 


Joint Tenancies Were 
Included by Congress 


Whether the vesting of the entire es- 
tate in the survivor be technically a 
transfer or not, 


transfer for the purpose of estate tax- 
ation. Joint tenancies and gifts made 
in contemplation of death were included. 
Why omit estates under which property 


could be jointly enjoyed by a man and| 


his wife during their joint,Jives, and 
upon the death of one, inure4o the sole 
benefit of the survivor? It-is not rea- 
sonable to assume that, after being so 
careful about other matters, Congress 
would have left open so wide an avenue 
for evasion of the tax. We feel certain 
that it has not done so when the lan- 
guage used is given its reasonable in- 
terretation. . 

As the language of the act, thereforg, 
requires that the value of estates by 
the entireties be included in the valua- 
tion of estates for the purpose of tax- 


ation, the only question that remains to | 


be decided is whether Congress had the 
power to make such requirement. 
think that it had. No question is raised 
as to the general power of Congress 
under the Constitution to levy an estate 
tax, and none can be raised, Such a 
tax is not a direct tax requiring appor- 
tionment, but falls within the classifi- 
cation of “imposts, duties and’ excises”’ 
which Congress is authorized to levy by 
Section 8, Clause 1, of Article 1 of 
that instrument. Seholey v. Rew: 23 
Wall. 331; Magoun v. Illinois Trust ete. 


Bank. 170, U. S.. 283, 287; Knowlton v. |: 


Moore 178 U. S. 41; New York Trust 
Co. v. Eisner 256 U. S. 345; Chase Nat. 
Bank v. U. S. 278 U. S, 327, 49 Sup. 
Ct. 126. It is imposed, not on property, 
but on the privilege of transferring it, 
and is measured by the value of the in- 


terest transferred or which ceases at} 
death. Y. M.C. A. v. Davis 264 U. S. | 


47; Chase Nat. Bank v. U. S., supra. 
Meaning Given ‘Transfer’ 
Held to Be Too Narrow 


The statute, in so far as it requires 
the inclusion of estates by entireties in 


the valuation of the estates of dece-| 


dents for purposes of estate taxation, is 
said to violate the Constitution because 
it is contended, that in the case of an 
estate by the entireties there is no trans- 
fer to the survivor and consequently no 


basis for the imposition of an estate | 


tax, and from this it is argued that the 
tax must be considered as a direct tax 
upon the property itself. We think, 
however, that this gives too narrow a 
meaning to ‘transfer’ and ascribes too 
much importance to what are pure fic- 
tions of the law. 

It is true that husband and-wife are 
said to be seized of the estate. by en- 
tireties “per tout et non perany,” that 
is to say, each during their joint lives 
is deemed seized of the whole estate 





huge consolidations. Mr. Ford deflares 
that all power companies should be con- 
solidated and merged and brought un- 
der the control of one. organization. 
Hundreds of small banks are to be ab- 
sorbed and a few giant organizations are 
to control the credits of the country. An 
economic revolution is going on in our 
country. Trusts and monopolies have 
ruthlessly attacked competitors and de- 
stroyed or absorbed them. 

The present economic movement, if 
not curbed, will, within a few years, 
profoundly affect our entire econ»mic 
and industrial life. Mass production has 
become a fetish, and efforts are made 
to bring all production. within the influ- 
ence of gigantic industrial units. The 
Secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor has publicly declared in favor 
of repealing the anti-trust laws. The 
griculturists of the United States are 
excluded from the provisions of these 
enactments, and apparently there is a 
subsidence of that violent opposition 
which for years manifested itself against 
monopolism and trusts. 

When in Russia a few years ago, in 
conversation with Rykovf, Trotsky ant 
other leading Bolshevists, I learned that 
they looked with unconcealed delight 
upon the growing power of corporations 
in the United States and the economic 
and industrial policies which were cre- 
anne what some declare to be an oli- 
garchy of wealth, Some of»those with 
whom I spoke, predicted that. socialism 
was inevitable where a limited number 
of corporations or individualg -controlled 
the wealth of the country.) It is cer- 
tain that the American people: will not 
long submit to the present economic situ- 
ation and to the massing of the great 
productive resources of the country in 
the hands of a few monopolistic organ- 
izations. There must either be a restor- 
ation of the competitive system, or dras- 
tic regulations by the Government of 
substantially all forms of interstate 
commerce. The American pene will 
not submit to the control of their eco- 
nomic life by trusts. 

There are serious objections to the 
Federal Government regulating in an ef- 
fective manner all corporate interstate 
activity, but in my, opinion the people 
will prefer Federal control and super- 
vision to corporate and jndustrial con- 
trol of our economic life; 










Congress clearly in-| 
tended that it should be treated as a! 


We! 







and not of a moicty thereof; and it is 


because originally vested with the en- 
tirety. But these doctrines 
fictions based upon the fiction 
unity of the husband and wife. 
burg v. Cole 49 Md. 402, 38 Am. Rep, 


of the 


A. 1918D, 276. 
husband and wife are not one person 
but two persons, and neither has abso- 
lute right in or control over the property 
so long as the other lives. 

| Only upon the death of one does the 
other acquire absolute ownership with 
Soe right to sole and unrestricted use 
and possession and the right to alien and 
‘eonvey. Whatever form of technical ex- 
| pression be used, therefore, and what- 
ever sophistries indulged, the fact re 
mains that, upon the death of one of the 


succeeds to the interest which the de- 
cedent had in the property. As said by 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland in 
| Brewer v. Bowersox 92 Md. 567, 572, 
573, 48 Atl. 1060, 1062, “The right of 


true that, upon the death of one, the) 
survivor is said to take no new interest|N. Y.. nonmember, has merged with the 


Mar-| 


| 
| 
| 





Economie Conditions 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Changes in the state hank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System during 
the week ended July 12, together with a 
list of the banks to which permission 
was granted during the same time to ex- 
ercise trust powers, were announced July 
13 by the Federal Reserve Board as fol- 
lows: 

Mergers: The Century Bank, New York, 


‘Interstate Trust Co, New York, N, Y. 


are pure! member. 
The United States Mortgage & Trust| 


Co, New 
Chemical 


York, N. Y.. member, and-the 
Bank & Trust Co., New York, 


| 266; Ades v. Caplan 132 Md. 66, L. R,|N. Y., member, have merged under the 
As'a matter of fact,|charter and title of the Chemical Bank 


& Trust Co, 

Voluntary withdrawals: Mercantile 
Commercial Bank, Evansville, Ind; 
Farmers & Merchants Trust Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Closed : 
ley, Minn. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: I.aconia National Bank, Laconia, 
N. H. (Supplemental); Kingsboro National 
Bank of Brooklyn in New York, N. Y.; 
Ridgway National Bank, Ridgway, Pa.; 
Salyersville National Bank, Salyersville, 
Ky,; Northfield National Bank & Trust 


First State Bank, Spring Val- 


| parties, the survivor by operation of law|»., Northfield, Minn, 


Consuming Cooperatives 
In Germany Show Profit 








survivorship, which is one of its chief 


| the joint act of the two; and upon the 
death. of.either the other succeeds to 
the entire property or fund.” it is the 
j transfer of interest involved in_ this 
| “succession” which is the basis of tax- 
j ation under the statute. 


Protested Tax Is Held 
To Be Justifiable 


We see no reason why the casting of 


which takes place by operation of law 
in case of the death of one of the ten- 


| basis of taxation as well as the casting 
of succession upon the heir, which takes 
place in the case of intestate succession, 
The surviving spouse receives an en- 
largement of his interest in the property 
in the one case just as the heir receives 
an interest in the property in the other; 
end in both cases it comes by operation 
of law. As stated above, it is no answer 
to say that because of the unity of hus- 
band and wife the survivor has, after 
| the death of the other, what he has al- 
ways had; for, as we have seen, the in- 
terest of the deceased spouse, from a 
practical standpoint, has been vested by 
law in the survivor. 


| So long as both are living, neither 
'ean convey the property without the 
|joinder of the other. Neither is en- 
titled to use-an enjoy it to the exclu- 
sion of the other. Neither has any right 
in it beyond his own life unless he sur- 
vives the other, If the parties should 
be divorced, the estate would be dis- 
solved, and neither would succeed to the 
whole property even if he should sur- 
vive. Upon the death of one of the 
parties, however, all of his rights in the 
property are by operation of law trans- 
‘ferred to the other so as to create a 
sole and unconditional estate therein. 
To deny that there isa. transfer of prop- 
erty in such case resulting from death, 
is to lose-the substance of legal rights 
while grasping at the shadow. 





| 


| Provision Found Not to 
Violate Fifth Amendment 


What we have said answers the con- 
tention that the statutory provision vio- 
| lates the due process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment. This contention is based 
upon the theory that the statute, in so 
far as it includes tenancies by the en- 
tireties, measures the tax upon deced- 
ent’s estate by property which belongs 
to another, ut, as we have seen, the 


in the sense 6f his having unconditional 
and sole ownership thereof until the 
death of decedent. 


v, U. 8. supra, the Supreme Court con- 
sidered whether it was proper to include 
insurance policies within the taxable es- 
tate as required by the statute. The 
eontention was made there, as here, that 
interest of the beneficiary had 
vested prior to the death of the insured 
and that consequently there was no 
transfer to be taxed, but the Court held 





@ 


follows: 


“It is true, as emphasized by plaintiff, | 


that: the interest of the beneficiaries in 
the insurance policies effeeted by deced- 
ent ‘vested’ in them before his death and 
that the proceeds of the policies came to 
the beneficiaries, not directly from the 
decedent, but from the insurer. But 
until the moment of death the decedent 
retained a legal interest in the policies 
which gave him the power of disposi- 
tion of them and their proceeds as com- 
pletely as if he were himself the benefi- 
ciary of them. The precise question 
presented is whether the termination at 
death of that power and the consequent 
passing to the designated beneficiaries 
of all rights under the policies freed of 
the possibility of its exercise may be the 
legitimate subject of a transfer tax, as 
is true of the termination by death 
of any of the other legal incidents of 


property through which its use or eco-| 


nomic enjoyment may be controlled.” | 

And answering the question thus pro- 
pounded, the Court said: 

“Termination of the power of control | 
at the time of death inures to the ben- | 
efit of him who owns the property sub- | 
ject to the power and thus brings about, 
at death, the completion of that shift- 
ing of the economic benefits of property 
which is the real subject of the tax, 
just as effectively as would its exercise, 

hich latter may be subjected to a priv- 
ilege tax.” 


Power of Decedent 
Inures to Widow 


There can be no question in this case 
that we have the termination of the 
rower of decedent over the property, 
and that this inures to the benefit of 
the surviving spouse, whose ownership 
prior to the death of decedent was sub- 
ject to the rights of decedent therein. 
And there can be no question, also, that 
we have a “shifting of the economic ben- 
efits of property which is the real sub- 
ject of the tax.” As said in Nichols 
v, Coolidge 274 U. S, 531, 541, “Taxes 
are very real Binge and statutes impos- 
ing them are to be estimated by prac- 
tical results.” 

We have carefully considered the 
cases which have reached a different 





| incidents, cannot be destroyed except by) 


property does not belong to the other| 


In the recent case of Chase Nat. Bank | 


that the policies should be included. | 
The question in the case was stated as| 


| 


the entire estate upon the survivor, 


ants by entireties, cannot be made the) 


A profitable year is reported for 1928 
by the Association of German Consum- 
ing Cooperative Societies, which has pub- 
lished its balance sheet for that year, the 
American Commercial Attache at Ber: 
lin has advised the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s report issued 
July 13 follows in full text: 

Total number of members of the Ger- 


man cooperatives amounted to about 
8,000,000 at the end of 1928, while the 
societies were able to increase their total 
turnover from 880,000,000 marks in 1927 
to 1,000,000,000 marks in 1928. 

Capital of the cooperatives increased 
from 39,400,000 marks in 1927 to 48, 
100,000 marks in 1928, reserve fund in- 
creased during the same period from 39,- 
700,000 marks to 48,700,000 marks, thus 
increasing the total amount of capital 
invested to 96,800,000 marks against 79,- 
100,000 marks in 1927, 

Assets of the cooperatives also in- 
creased considerably, Real estate in- 
creased from 125,600,000 marks in 1927 
to 171,200,000 marks in 1928, the inven- 
tory from 20,800,000 marks to 30,100,000 
marks during the same period. The real 
estate of the cooperatives was mortgaged 
only with 35,600,000 marks at the end of 
1928, a very low figure refleeting to some 
degree the liquid status of the consuming 
cooperatives. Stocks of commedities on 
hand increased from 103,500,000 marks 
in 1927 to 115,200,000 marks in 1928. 








Savings deposits, which the Consuming 
Cooperative Societies paid 4am by their 
members, increased from 175,800,000 
marks in 1927 to 252,400,000 marks in 
1928. All these figures are believed to 
indicate a goed financial standing of the 
consuming’ cooperatives. 

(Mark par $0.238.) 


——— 


the tribunals which rendered them, we 
do not think that they are sound. We 
have likewise considered the Distriet 
Court cases relating to the validity of 
the statute requiring that the value of 
the widow’s dower be included in the 
value of the estate for the purpose of 
taxation... Without passing upon that 
question, which is not before us, it is 
worthy of note that the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals of the Eighth Cireuit has de- 
cided that the value of dower allotted 
under the Nebraska statute should be 
included in the valuation of the estate. 
Allen, Collector, v. Hengeter (C, C, A. 
8th) 32 Fed. (2d) 69. 

For the reasons stated, we think that 
the learned Judge below erred in hold- 
ing that the provision of the statute in 
question was violative of the Constitu- 
tion. The judgment in favor of the ad- 
ministrators will accordingly be reversed 
and the case will be remanded for fur- 
ther proceedings not inconsistent with 
this opinion, 

Reversed. 

July 1, 1929. 














CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER: 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 





a 
AR MAIL and air passenger ser- 
vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reterve System, a great movement of 
poration here from all over the At- 
antic and Middle Western States— 
all these have made Southern Cal. 
ifornia closer, more familiar and more 


important to the rest of the United 
States. 


ECURITY -FIRST 
NATIONAL BAN K. 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the south- 
erp part of California, with a branch 
system in yotnet | cities from Fresno 
and San Luis Obispo south to ihe 
Mexican boundary, 


24*HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE yexth 
a ae communications over the 
nk's systeme, 


The Logical Southern Califo.-nia 
Banking Connection. 
x 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K, YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street. New York City 


conclusion, but, with great respect (O | daamaaainainnnneS=ennnanSSeATOS 
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Debits 


United States ‘Treasury Statement 
Comparative analysis of receipts snd axapendlinces at the close | 
of business July 11, as made public July 13 

















| Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Period 
| RECEIPTS. This Month. Last Year Fiscal Yr.1930. Fiscal Yr. 1929. 
{Customs .,... peecee gcee $16,831,484,75  $14,832,759.50 $16,831,484,75 $14,832,759.50 
IncoOMe taZ ...,...e+208 6,495,231.68 7,636,732.87 6,495,231.68 7 ,636,782.87 
| Misc, internal revenue, . 19,227,968.83 16,256,019.49 19,227,968.83 16,256,019.49 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal ..-ces-rseeee e PERI esos inne 25,000.00 ok cttiek: 
Interest .ccrrsseccccoes 19,359,57 19,859.57 19,359.57 19,859.57 
Railroad securities,..,.. 228,816.71 648,839.59 228,816.71 648,839.59 
AD CEROTG. scree sccccces 176,934.84 40,462.31 176,934.84 40,462.31 
Trust fund receipts (re- . 
appropriated for in- 
vestment)’..........-- 2,366,939.05 2,032,240.82 2,366,939.05 2,032,240.82 | 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property ,....... devce 315,597.12 1,120,046.29 315,507.11 1,120,046.29 
Panama Canal tolls, ete. 440,449.85 425,593.74 440,449.85 425,583,74 
Other miscellaneous, ,,. 8,947,339,62 7,544,575,60 8, 947,339.62 ‘7 ,644,575.60 
Total ordinary,.,.. $55,075,122.02 $50,556,569,78 $55,075,122.01 $50,556,569,78 
Excess of expenditures.. $96,875,038.30 $65,906,105.06 $96 ,875,038.80 $65,906,105.06 








EXPENDITURES. 


General expenditures...  $80,006,888.28  $80,734,413.25 $80 ,006,883.25 $80,734,413.25 

Interest on public debt 12,181,902,96 8,226,862.96 12,181,902.96 8 226,862.96 

Refund customs ....-.. 508,847.37 768,818.15 598,847.37 768,818.15 

Refund internal revenue 5,380,872.39 8,404,647.77 5,380,372.39 3,404,647.77 

Panama Canal,...,..,... 655,915.86 242,024.17 655,915.86 242,024.17 
Op. in Spe¢, Acecounts— 

VRMIIOUNIIN: 55 isis see 8 62,083,09 8,953.88 62,083.09 8,053.88 
War Finance Corp,...,. 417,612.73 756,906.63 $17,612.73 $56,906.63 
Shipping Board .,,,... 1,694,346.74 1,101,153.71 1,694,346.74 1,101,153,71 
Alien property funds... $70,219.87 7194,106.42 270,219.87 4 194,106.42 
Adj, service cert. fund., 138,113.32 398,511.46 138,113.39 398,511.46 
Civil-service ret, fund. . 20,132,172.52 19,598,461.72 20,132,172.52 19,,598,461.72 


| Invest, of trust funds— 








Govt. Life Insurance,, , 2,294,455.56 1,306,578.00 2,294,455,56 1,306,578.90 
D. C. Teachers’ Retirem't 7162.55 7699.96 7162.55 +699.96 
tFor. Service Retirement 879,776.55 197,600.00 379,776.55 197,600.00 
Gen, R. R. Contingent. . 72,646.04 726,361.88 72,646.04 726,361.88 
Total ordinary,..,.. $123,049,960.32 $116,462,67484 $123,949,06031 $116,462,674.84 
rrr SO eee 
Sinking fuhd,......... . $28,000,000.00 ............. $28 ,000,000.00 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... ROUSE wo vec ser eves 200,00 
| eds aie ee RT) te. 
BO cs cigencccesus COR GIG TIO ee cc cscctsi.. $28,000,200.00 





Total expenditures. $151,950,160.31 $116,462,674.84 $151,960,16031 $116,462,674.84 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are ineluded, 
*The figures for the month and for the fiscal year 1930 to date each includes $16,452.49 | 


accrued diseeunt on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the corresponding 
periods last year the figures include $20,946.48. ‘Excess of credits (deduct). {The 
amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,500,000 for the Civil Service re- 
tirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the Foreign Service retirement fund were 
invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 30, 1934, In 
addition, interest on investments in the Civil Service retirement and disability fund 
due June 380, of $3,482,257.58, together with a cash balance of $117,742.47, aggregating 
$3,600,000, were likewise invested in the special Treasury note issues, makimg the total | 
invested on this account $24,100,000. Also, other amounts available on July 1 for in-| 
vestment in the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund aggregated $182,000, 
making the total investment on that account $398,000. Variations in working cash 
balance account for any difference in amounts charged above. | 




















week, and approximately the same as | 


reported for the corresponding week of | 
last year. | 


| Aggregate debits for 141 centers for | 


Debits to individual accounts as re-|_.. : | 
which figures have been published weekly 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board py is vers, 0 cue | 


banks in ening ie fore we end | sil 814704000, a compe 
weiaded but fve business days, aggre. | Witt $21495,000,000 for the preceding 
ated $15,513,000,000 or 31 per cent be- week and $14,554,000,000 for the week 
ow the total reported for the preceding | ending July 11, of last year. 


Decline Shown in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 
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OT only does the Associated Sys- 

tem serve the public but it is also 
in a large measure owned by the public. 
One in every twenty-four of the 1,200,- 
000 customers served is j 
an investor in Associ-~ 
ated securities. 
they are also daily users 
of gas and electricity, 
they understand the 
necessity of these sery- 
ices and have expressed 
their confidence in the 


First, 


gation 







Second, it must 
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Company by investing 
in its seeuritie. As 





partners in the business, 
they participate in prof- 
its they help to create. 
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Associated “Rights” Expire July 











$14; Jan. 15. 1990, $16. 
from date of receipt ta 


Interest at the rate of 6% per annum 
the date when dividends begin to 

















Associated Gas and Electric Secur 
61 BROADWAY 










MINN fete ott nem eS 


Finance 


‘“**!compared with an increase in both 


300=' Sustomers” 
Have Invested $42,000,000 


able service which merits their approval. 
management represented in sound secur- 


return on the capital im- 
rested. 

The suecess of the As- 
sociated Gas and Elec- 


increasing 
new 
added each year and by 


To these eustomer-in- ‘to time, add to their 
vestors, the Company is holdings of Associated 
under’ a twofold obli- securities. 


“Rights to subscribe at $42 per share to additional Class A Stock of 
Associated Gas and Electric Company have been issued and are now 
being exercised. This is considerably less thare the current market price. 


Subscribers may pay out of income as follows: Upon subscription, $10 per share; Qet. 15, 1929, 
will be allowed om all payments 
accrue on the Class 


Certain underlying securities of the System may be surrendered in 
one-half the subscription price under **Rights,” This privilege expires 


115) 


Budget Surplus of Braz 
Showed Increase for 


A surplus of 198,354 cont 
pared with a surplus of 30 
for 1927, was the result of last 
public finances in Brazil, accordi 
report from the Consul at Rio de 
S. Reid Thompson, made public 


Department of Commerce, bs be 
text of the statement fol 





ful 
The 1928 budget law as origin 
acted by the Brazilian Congress 
a deficit of 151,990 contos, but as 
signed by the President, after ex 
of the veto privilege, gave an estinas 
surplus of 116 contos. According to 
President’s message actual receipt 
1928 amounted to 2,216,512 contom, 
127,579 contos more than the budg 
timate. Expenditures aut a” 
1928 budget aggregated 1,922,161 ec 
to which must be added e i 
expenditures of 95,997 contos, resul 
in a total expenditure of 2,018,158 cox 
The respective figures for revenue 
expenditures for 1926 and 1927 are 
by the President as follows: 1926, | 
nue, 1,647,889 contos; budgeted exp 
tures, 1,367,712 contos; extraordinary 
penditures, 455,799 comntos; deficit, 
682 contos; 1927 rewenue, 2,039,505 
tos; budgeted expenditures, 1,681.8 
contos; extraordinary expenditures, 3 
807 contos; surplus, 30,851 contos, > 
Revenue from customs and shippam 
which comprised about 45 per cent’: 
the national revenue, was much large! 
than anticipated by the budget. The © 
prineipal sources of this revenue, 
custom houses at Rio de Janeiro 
Santos, furnished 456,246 contos and 
559 contos respectively. Collections 
the Rio de Janeiro custom house : 
tered an increase of 59,537 contos, ~ a 


equivalent to 15 per cent. 
(Conto par $49.60. > 


Se COLUMBIA 
Pow) GAS & ELECTRIC’ 
i CORP ORATION 
E58 July 9, 1929, 
u£ Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Camulative 6% Preferred Steck 
Series A 
Ne. 1], $1.5@ pew share 
Cumulative Preferred Steck 
5% Series 
Ne, 1, $1.25 geew share 
New Common Steels (me par value) 
Ne. 11, 50¢ pee share 
Payable on August 15,1929, to shareholders 
of record at clase of busimess July 20, 1929, 
Holders of certificates for old Common 
Stock, still outstanding at the record date, 
will receive the equivalent dividend but 
only after such certificates have been sur- 
rendered for exchange. Amy scrip certifir 
cates for half shares @f Common is 
outstanding at the record date or issued in 


later exc , carry the 
share of such dividend until surrendered 
for exchange into new shares in accordance 
with their terms, 

EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jz., 


Vice-President & Secreigy 
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it must render depend- 












































provide sound financial 


ties which yield a fair 


ric System in meeting 
his double responsibil- 
ty is evidenced by the 
number of 
customer - investors 


he number of ‘old cus- 
omers who, from time 
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A Stock. 


payment of 
July 13th, 


ities Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y- 
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lark Which Merely 
_Deseribes Product 


is Used Also Must In- 
te Ownership of 

Goods, Commis- 
sioner Rules. 








parte THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 
OMPANY. FIRST ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 

The First Assistant Commissioner of 
tents held applicant’s notation “Silver 
nish” unregistrable as a trade mark 
sheets of iron and steel on the ground 
the public would get no other im- 
P ession, from seeing the silver-like fin- 
ish on the steel, than that the words 
“describe the finish. 

The opinion states that although the 
Trade Mark Act does not forbid the reg- 
istration of descriptive words yet such 


ey 


'% 
i 
4 





Fi 
- 


.. 


ndicating ownership of goods. 

~ Allen and Allen for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of First 

Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
‘The applicant has appealed from the 

decision of the examiner of trade marks 

denying registration under the Act of 

March 19, 1920, of the notation “Silver 


steel. 4 ; 
“The ground upon which the registra- 
_ tion was denied is that metallic surfaces, 
as is well known, are often so treated 
or finished as to have a silver finish and, 
in consequence, the notation sought to 
be registered has no other significance, 


lic, than that of merely describing the 
surface or finish of the plates of iron or 


Similar Marks Registered. 

The appellant sets forth in its care- 
fully prepared brief the general pur- 
poses had in view by Congress when it 
enacted this act under ‘which registra- 
tion is now sought. Some effort is made 
to show that the notation is not merely 
descriptive, that it has been used in a 

mark sense, and that the public 
has accepted such interpretation of the 
appellant’s use. Affidavits are presented 
in support of this contention. Reference 
has been made by appellant to registra- 
tion of certain somewhat similar nota- 
tions, as “Mirror Finish” and “Slick 
Finish.” The holding made by me in 
connection with the application of E. C. 
Atkins and Company, 151 MS. D. 876, 
that registration should be granted for 
the notation “Silver Steel” for use upon 
files, is referred to by appellant as per- 
suasive that the instant notation should 
be registered. 
_ While the appellant’s views as to the 
purposes intended by the passage of this 
Act of 1920 may be accepted as correct, 
yet it is deemed plain enough a_nota- 
tion or symbol sought to be registered 
under such act must fall within the defi- 
nition of a trade mark. It is true the 
act does not forbid the registration of 
qd riptive or geographical terms yet 
bin terms niust also possess the quality 
or function of indicating to the public 
origin or ownership of the goods. Or- 
dinary descriptive terms such as the 
public would commonly use mm deéscrib- 
ing the particular goods do, not, as a 
general rule, indicate to the public any- 
thing more than the presence in or upon 
the goods of the descriptive features 
or qualities the terms imply. It is 
thought clear that any part of the public 
seeing the applicant’s notation on plates 
of iron or steel and seeing the silver- 
like finish upon such materials would 
get no other impression or suggestion 
than that these words describe this fin- 
ish, It must be held the words when 
used upon these goods do not function 
asatrade mark. 

“Silver Steel” Case Different. 

The decision in connection with the 
registration of the notation “Silver 
Steel,” above referred to, is readily dis- 
tinguished from the case at bar. In 
that case the fact was noted that the 
applicant already had obtained registra- 
tion as early as July 8, 1875, and again 
on March 18, 1890, for this notation 
used upon saws. The application under 
consideration in that case was for the 
registration of this same mark upon 
files, registration being sought under 
the Act of February 20, 1905. While 
the 10-year clause of the Act of 1905 
was not pleaded in support of the ap- 
plication for registration, it was deemed 
the spirit of this clause of the 1905 Act 
and the amendment thereto in the Act 
of March 19, 1920, should be taken into 
consideration. It was stated in that 
case that except for these considerations 
“registration ... should be denied with- 
out more.”’ 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


July 9, 1929, 





Efforts to Restrict Entry 


Of Mexicans to Be Renewed | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

on Immigration, with my active support, 
and has passed the House more than 
once, but failed to get any considera- 
tion in the Senate. It was included with 
80 many other provisions relating to the 
deportation of aliens that its effects upon 
thousands of Mexicans who enter Texas, 
California, New Mexicoy and Arizona in 
violation of the immigration laws, and 
from thence scatter themselves over the 
country, was not generally recognized. 

“Toward the end of the 70th Congress, 
this provision was included in a bill which 
passed the Senate and was quickly re- 
ported by the House Committee, passed 
by the House, and approved by the Presi- 
dent. Thousands of aliens who have 


entered the country in violation of law, | 
are most nu-| 


among which Mexicans 
merou?, may be arrested, convicted, fined 
and imprisoned and, after serving their 
sentence, deported. This act, and an- 
other one, and the efforts at better en- 
foreement generally, seem to be the chief 
causes Of deportation of many, Mexican 
aliens, and the precipitate departure of 
many others. 

“Already, it is claimed that a 65 per 
cent reduction of Mexican immigration 
is being accomplished. It is undoubtedly 
true that the number is being reduced, 
and that many undesirables are being 
driven out of the country, but I seri- 
ously doubt that these measures are at 
all adequate for the protection of the 
country against this rush of Mexican in- 
filtration, and I shall continue to insist 
upon the enactment of something like a 
quota law in Mexico.” 


“words must also possess the quality of} 


Finish,” used upon sheets of iron and| 
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Trade Marks 


tration Denied |Method of Coating Frozen Confection — 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JULY 15, 1929 


Candy Industry 


Patents 


With Chocolate Held to Be Anticipated 


Eight Claims 


On Ground of Indefiniteness. 


EX PARTE FREDERICK HENRY STEVENSON. 
APPEAL No. 359, BoARD OF APREALS 
OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1719524 was issued July 2, 
1929, to Frederick Henry Stevenson for 
a method of and apparatus for apply- 
ing coatings, on application No. 546686, 
| filed March 25, 1922. 

The examiner’s rejection of claims 3, | 
5, 9, 11, 12, 18, 15 and 16, directed to 
an invention for producing a frozen con- 
fection with a coating of chocolate of 
sufficient thickness to be self-sustaining 
but at the same time not excessively 
thick so as to be distasteful, on the 
grounds of being indefinite, was reversed, 
but all the claims cited were found to be 
anticipated in the prior art. 

Paul Carpenter for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
|Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
and Ide) follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner tinally rejecting claims 3, 
5, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, and 16. Claims 3, 5, 
and 12 are copied as typical of those. re- | 
jected: 

“3. The process of producing food- 
| stuffs which includes applying a liquefi- | 
able coating to a core of edible material, 
and substantially immediately thereafter 
enveloping said coating and core in a 
heated medium for a sufficient period 
of time to change the entire outer sur- 
|face of the coating to a fluid state for 











and would be so interpreted by the pub-| reducing the thickness of such coating. | thereby made palatable to some persons | 


‘Confection Claimed | 
4s New Manufacture 


“5. As a new article of manufacture, 
a confection having a frozen core and a} 
form-retaining and sustaining coating 
frozen thereabout, said coating being of 
less thickness than that which such coat- 
ing possesses ordinarily consequent upon | 
the difference in thermal conditions be- | 
tween the core and the coating upon their 
first association. 


“12. In an apparatus of the character | 
described, in combination, a reservoir for | 
a fluid coating, a conveyor adjacent to | 
said reservoir for conveying a material | 
coated in said reservoir, and thermally | 
operated means for maintaining a heated | 
zone through which said conveyor car- | 
ries said material for removing a portion 
of said coating therefrom.” 

The references relied upon are: Beadle, 
No. 1135985, April 20, 1915; Balcar, No. 
1202146, October 24, 1916; Nelson, No. 
1404539, January 24, 1922, 

It is the purpose of -applicant’s inven- 
tion to produce a frozen confection with | 
a protecting ccating of chocolate of suf- 
ficient thickness to maintain a self-sus- 
taining casing without excessive choco- 
late such as is distasteful to some people. 
The invention also includes apparatus 
and method for producing the improved | 
confection. 


The apparatus shown by applicant | 


comprises a table provided at the ends | 
thereof with shaft-bearing standards for 
pulleys, about which an endless cord | 
conveyer passes. Near one of the table | 
surfaces is a depressed receptacle pro- 
vided with heating means whereby the 
coating material may be heated and 
liquefied. Beyond the receptacle for the 
coating materiai there is provided on the 
table a chamber through which the con- 
veying ply of the endless conveyer | 
passes. The interior of this chamber is 
heated to a suitable temperature by con- | 
trollable heating means. The bottom of | 
the heating chamber has an inclined 
drip-receiving platform, or board, which | 
is inclined to carry drippings from the | 














Rehearing Is Sought 
In Valuation Case | 


{Indiana Commission Asks Su- 
preme Court to Review Ruling. | 
| 


The Supreme Court of the United | 
States has been asked to review a “1 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals | 
of the Seventh Circuit in a case involv- | 
ing the valuation for rate-making pur- | 
poses of the property of a water com- | 
pany at Vincennes, Ind. 


The Public Service Commission of In- | 


| diana complains of the lower court’s oi 
| cision principally on the ground that the 


| opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
i“clearly shows that it determined value 
by giving weight only to evidence of 
reproduction cost, less depreciation.” It | 
is claimed that there was other evi- | 
dence of value. 

The rule which should have been em- |} 
ployed, the brief contends, “is that fair 
value should be determined from a 
proper consideration of all relevant} 
facts, and not from evidence of replace- | 
ment cost alone.” In support of this 
contention, Supreme Court decisions in- 
cluding the recent one in the so-called 
O’Fallon railroad valuation case are 
cited. 

It is also stated in the brief that the 
lower court erred when it went so far 
as to determine the value upon which 
the rates should be fixed and to direct 
j}the District Court to determine what 
rates will furnish the stipulated return 
on that value. The Public Service Com- 





coating material removed. 


ture, a confection having a frozen core 
and a form-retaining and sustaining | 
coating frozen thereabout, said coating 
being of less thickness than that which 
|puent upon the difference in therma 


erence cited, Nelson, shows a frozen con- 


claim differs from the disclosure in Nel- | 


| tive step or steps of removing the thus 


| inserting the words “causing the coating 
> flow therefrom for” after “for” in line 


| obviated. 


| as is stated in the claims would produce 


| chocolate. 


articles passing through the chamber 
back to the receptacle. . 
Articles to be coated are dipped in the 
liquid coating material and are suspended 
upon the conveyer to be passed through 
the heating chamber. The cooled coat- 
ing material of the articles will be heated 
in the heating chamber and excess coat- 
ing material will be melted and flow 
from the article to the dripping board 
to be returned to the receptacle, while | 
the article will pass out of the receptacle | 
to be again cooled with the excess of | 


Claim 5 is for an article of manufac-| 


such coating possesses ordinarily conse- 


conditions between the core and the coat- 
ing upon their first association. The ref-| 


fection sealed within a sustaining coat-|} 
ing of hardened chocolate. Applicant’s 





son only in specizying “said coating be- | 
ing of less thickness than that which| 
such coating possesses ordinarily conse- | 
quent upon the difference in thermal .con- | 
ditions between the core and the coating | 
upon their first association.” We do not | 
regard the claim for appellant’s confec- 
tion as patentable over the article dis- | 
closed in the patent merely because it| 
comprises less coating material than the| 


article disclosed in the patent and is| 


. whom the thicker coating is unpalata- 
e. 

Claims 3, 9, 11, 15, and 16 are for the 
process of producing the article of claim 
5. These claims are all rejected as in- 
definite. The examiner says: 

“These claims all recite ‘liquefying the 
chocolate,’ but do not set forth any posi- 


liquefied chocoiate. Obviously the mere 
‘heat treatment’ of the coated confection 
is insufficient to cause the chocolate to 
flow therefrom and produce a commercial 
article. In the description the article is 
suspended in space and, due to this mode 
of operation, the fluid coating material 
will flow therefrom. These claims, how- 
ever, have no such limitation, and there- 
fore there is nothing to indicate that the 
chocolate flows off from the confection.” 


Permission Is Asked 
To Amend Claims 


In answer to this opdjection applicant 
asks permission to amend claim 3 by 


_He also asks permifsion to amend | 
claim 11 by inserting at the end thereof | 
after the last word “but flowing there- 
from.” We think “but” should be “by.” If 
amended as proposed the examiner’s ob- 
jections to claims 3 and 11 would be 


We do not regard claims 9, 15, and 16 
as indefinite since so much of the process 


an article having less coating material 
thereon than when first introduced into 
the heated atmosphere. Liquefying the 
coating would cause it, in part at least, 
to flow therefrom. 

Claims 3 and 9 are rejected as not de- 

fining any patentable novelty over the 
patent to Balear. We do not think Bal- 
car anticipates applicant’s process _he- 
cause the steps are reversed. A easing 
is nade of chocolate for containing an 
edible corps which is placed within the 
container after the casing is formed and 
the process in Balear does not envelop 
the container and core in a heated me- 
dium to liquefy and cause the removal 
of part of the coating. 
_ Claims 3, 9, 11, 15 and 16 are, how- 
ever, not patentable over the disclosure 
in Beadie in view of Nelson. Nelson 
shows an edible core of frozen confec- 
tion encased in a cvating of hardened 
e. The patent to Beadle is for 
a machine for drying cartons. In the 
Beadle patent the following construction 
and operation are described: 

mat indicates a_ paraffin coating ma- 
chine, such as that disclosed in my ap- 
plication above, and provided with the 
paraffin wheel 2 (Fig. 2) which is 
adapted to receive cartons 5 from the 
supply chute 3, and immerse them in a 
hot bath of paraffin 4. This paraffin 
wheel 2 is revolved through suitable 
mechanism (Fig. 1) by the electric mo- 
tor 6 and the coated cartons delivered to 
the conveyor 17, all as will be, clear 
from my application above. 

“Connected to the side of the coating 
machine 1 is my drying machine 7, which 
contains the conveyer 17 carrying the 
wet cartons from the paraffin wheel 2, 
and serving to drain and dry them, as 
will now appear, ... 

“A drip pan 75 (Figs. 1 and 2) is 
mounted on the framework of the ma- 
chine below the second and third con- 
yerers for catching any paraffin that 
may drop and convey it back into the 
paraffin coating machine. Doors 76 and 
77 are also provided on the sides of the 
epabe 13 for lighting the gas burners 


| Steps in Operation 


'Of Machine Detailed 

“The operation of the machine is as 
follows: Paper cartons or the like after 
they have been thoroughly coated in a 


delivered automatically to the conveyer 
chains, as disclosed in my application 





misison of Indiana was enjoined from 
entering any order as to rates that will 
yield less than the rate of return found. 

By so doing, the brief argues, the 
;court invaded the legislative function 
of the Commission to make future rates. 
It is also contended that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the decree 
of the District Court in the absence of 
clear and convincing evidence, that the 
water company is entitled to a higher 
value and rates than those fixed by the 
Commission and in the face of sufficient 
proven facts and evidence to sustain the 
decree. 

The petition for a writ of. certiorari 





in this case arises from the decision|. 


of the lower court in a suit brought by 
the Vincennes Water Supply Company 
seeking to enjoin the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana from enforcing 


certain rates and charges for water 
service furnished by it. 
The case is entitled: No. 197, The 


Public Service Commission of Indiana 
et al. v. The Vincennes Water Supply 
Company. 


above, of the drying machine. The cross 
rods 18 on the conveyer chains 17 carry 
said cartons up the heated chute 13, and 
if they were originally placed on the 
chute 3 of the coating machine with their 
bottoms all to the right, as seen in Fig. 
1, they will be carried around by the 
wheel 2 and delivered to the conveyer 17 
with their bottom in the same direction. 
But, since the conveyer 17 extends up- 
wardly and at substantially right angles 
to the plane of the wheel 2, the cartons 
when delivered to said conveyer, will 
have their bottoms gradually raised and 
their open mouths inverted, so that they 
willbe drained of their surplus paraffin. 


jing mechanism ) 
\mechanism connecting to said motor, said 


paraffin coating r:achine, such as 1, are| 





Division of Claims 
Required to Conform 


Are Disapproved After Reversal of Rejection With Status of Act 


Specifictaion for Electric 
Motor Structure Separated 
From Machine in Pat- 
ent Application. 


EX PARTE Morris P. HOLMES. FIRST 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Patent No. 1720364 was issued July 9, 
1929, to Morris P. Holmes for Explosion- 
proof Mining Apparatus, on application 
No. 26413, filed May, 6, 1915. 2! 

The First Assistant Commissioner af- 
firmed the decision of the Examiners-in- 
Chief in requiring division, where the 
claimed structures were separately clas- 
sified and had reached distinct standings 
in the art, notwithstanding appellant’s 
contention that the two groups of claims 
were so closely related that there would 
be danger of a holding of double patent- 
ing, should the subject matter be pre- 
sented in separate applications. 

Claims 1 to 9 and 16, the opinion states, 
cover electric motor structure while 
claims 10 to 15 were drawn more spe- 
cifically to a mining machine. 

H. H. Bliss and Cushman, Bryant & 
Darby for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

Applicant has appealed from the de- 
cision of the examiners-in-chief affirm- 
ing that of the examiner requiring di- 
vision between the group of claims 1 to 
9, inclusive, and 16, directed to an elec- 
tric motor structure and the group of 
claims 10 to 15, inclusive, drawn more 
specifically to a mining machine. 

The following claims are illustrative 
of the two groups: 

“7, A mining machine having an elec- 
trie motor, an enclosure therefor having 
flame-proof inlets and outlets communi- 
cating with the atmosphere, a main 
frame secured to said enclosure, power 
transmission means carried by said main 
frame and driven by said motor, enclos- 
ing chambers in said main frame dis- 
posed on opposite sides of said motor 
and communicating with said enclosure, 
a controller for said motor in one of 
said chambers, a resistance for the motor 
in another of said chambers, and con- 
ductors for said controller, resistance 
and motor. 

“10. A flame-proof electric mining ma- 
chine comprising an electric motor, con- 
trol means therefor, cutting and feed- 
including transmission 


elements being so disposed and enclosed | 
as to produce a substantially smooth 


‘surfaced machine body of substantially 


the cross section of the motor casing, 
and: means for rendering said motor and 
said control means flame proof located 
substantially within the cross sectional 
limits of said body.” 


Pending 13 Years. 

The history of this application reveals 
an unusual delay in its progress through 
this office since it has been pending over 
13 years. It is thought the applicant 
should seek to promptly bring its prose- 
cution to a close. 
The disclosure of the application re- 
lates to a flame-proof mining machine. 
It is to be observed that claim 7 and 
the other claims in the first.group, al- 
though mentioning a mining machine 
in the preamble, recite as elements only 
motor structure of general application 
and those features of construction which 
are provided to prevent sparks produced 
by the motor from igniting gas which 
may surround the motor in the place 
where it is used, whereas claim 10 and 
the other claims of the second group 
recite not only the motor and its pro- 
tective means, but also include the cut- 
ting and feeding mechanism of the min- 
ing machine and recite frame structure 
which is of special use only in a mining 
machine where it is desirable to confine 
the limits of the frame structure within 
the cross sectional area bounded by the 
coal cutting mechanism. 
‘ Appellant admits that the second group 
of claims contain limitations which 
might limit the field of search of these 
claims more narrowly than the first 
group, and that in such case a require- 
ment for division so as to make it more 
convenient for the office in searching 
such claims is quite proper where no 
injury may come to the applicant as a 
result thereof. However, appellant con- 
tends that in the present case the two 
groups of claims are so closely related 
that there is grave danger of a holding 
of double patenting should two applica- 
tions be submitted and two patents issue. 

Nevertheless, the additions of the ele- 
ments and features of the second group 
of claims to those covered by the first 
group either do or do not involve in- 
vention. If they do involve invention 
that invention is sufficient to support a 
second patent and if they do not, ap- 
plicant is not entitled to claims therefor 
over the allowable claims of the first 
group either in a separate application 
or in the present application. The pat- 
jentability of the two groups of claims 
should accordingly be determined in sep- 
arate applications more particularly as 
the structures claimed are separately 
|classified in the office and may well be 
said to have attained a distinct €tatus 
in the art. It seems obvious the man- 
ufacturer of electric motors would not 
be likely to manufacture mining ma- 
chines and the manufacturer of the lat- 
ter would be quite likely to obtain the 
electric motors to be used with the min- 
ing machines from a separate manu- 
| facturer. It is fair to hold, therefore. 
|the subjects matter of the two groups of 
claims are structures of separate manu- 
|facture and sale. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed. 





73. from which they may be collected or 
delivered in any ‘suitable manner.” 
| To substitute for the paper carton and 
|coating material of paraffin of Beadle’s 
jprocess the edible core and chocolate 
|coating material of applicant would not 
involve invention. 

The apparatus claims 12, and 13 are 
in our opinion fully anticipated by the 
patent to Beadle. 





“Since during all of the above move- 
ments, the chutes are kept sufficiently 
hot to permit the paraffin to flow easily, 
the surplus paraffin left inside the car- 
ton, will not only be evenly distributed 
around the bottom seams, but no more 
paraffin will be left on the walls of the 
carton than sis necessary. As soon as 
the above results have been accomplished, 
the cartons are cooled in the chamber 





The decision of the examiner reject- 
ing claims 3, 9, 11, 15 and 16 as indefi- 
nite is reversed, and the decision reject- 
ing claims 3 and 9 on Balcar is reversed. 

We recommend the rejection of claims 
3, 9, 11, 15 and 16 as not patentable 
over Beadle in view of Nelson, 

The decision of the examiner reject- 
ing claims 5, 12 and 13 is affirmed. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149. 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QYLLABI are printed so that they, can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards; usually. employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Patents and ‘Trade’ Marks 

PATENTS: Claims: Interpretation: Limitations: Amendments.—Where 

appellant attempted to overcome. references by amending the specifi- 
cation to specify the structure intended to be covered by the term “polyphase, 
held: Limitations in interpretation of claims should be incorporated into 
the claims rather than in the specification. Rejection of claims 1 to 8, 10, 11 
and 12 on references sustained. Patent 1719956.—Ex parte Appleby. (Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1152, Col. 7 (Volume 
IV). July 15, 1929. 


ATENTS: Patentability: Anticipation: Chocolate Coated Frozen Con- 
fection —Claims 3, 5, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15 and 16, covering an invention for 
producing a frozen confection with a coating of chocolate of sufficient thick- 
ness to be self sustaining but not so excessively thick as to be distasteful, 
held: Anticipated by prior art references, rejection on grounds of indefinite- 
ness not being sustained. Patent 1719524—Ex parte Stevenson, (Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly, Index Page 1152, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 
July 15, 1929. j nets 


ATENTS: Applications: Requirement for Division: Mining Machines.— 
Where claims 1 to 9 and 16 were directed to electric motor structure 
and claims 10 to 15 were drawn more specifically to a mining machine, the 
two groups of structures having reached a distinct standing in the art and 
being separately classified; and appellant contended the requirement for di- 
vision was improper because of danger of a holding of double patenting 
should two applications be presented, held: Requirement for division proper. 
Patent 1720364.—Ex parte Holmes. (First: Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents).—Yearly Index Page 1152, Col. 4 (Volume IV). July 15, 1929. 


PATENTS: Patentability: Invention: Rollers for Gravity Carriers.— 
Claims 2 and 3, relating to details as to the mounting of a roller-bearing 
support in the ends of a gravity carrier, held: Patentable, differing from 
prior art and not constituting an obvious arrangement. Patent No. 1720255. 
—Ex parte Adams. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index 
Page 1152, Col. 5 (Volume IV). July 15, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Registration: Similarity of Marks: “Torchlight.”— 
Applicant’s composite mark comprising the representation of a torch 
light on a red background, white lines radiating from the torch, a white bor- 
der about the complete picture, with the border constituting in part a ribbon 
on which appear the words “Facile Princeps,” held: Unregistrable over a 
prior trade mark including the word “Torchlight.”—-Ex parte Golden State 
Asparagus Company. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents)}.—Yearly 

Index Page 1152, Col. 5 (Volume IV). July 15, 1929. 
False Represen- 


(TRADE MARKS: Registration: Right to’ Registration: 

tation as Bar.—Where applicant ‘had pririted’on specimens of the com- 
posite representation on which it sought registration as a trade mark the 
statement that the representation was “Reg. U; S. Pat. Off.,” held: Such 
false representation constitutes a bar to registration of the mark.—Ex 
parte Golden. State Asparagus Company. (First Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1152, Col. 5 (Volume IV). July 15, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Registration: Descriptive Terms: “Silver Finish.”— 
The notation “Silver Finish,” appligd as a trade mark ‘to sheets of iron 
and steel provided with a silver-like finish, held: Registration denied, the 
words serving no other purpose than that of describing the finish_—Ex parte 
The American Rolling Mill Company. (First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1152, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 15, 1929. 








Hand Bearing Torch Is Denied Registry 
As Simulating Established Trade Mark | 


Unwarranted Use of Notation ‘Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.’ deel 














































. Stated as Grounds for Rejection. 


canned fruits and canned vegetables. The 
registration has been denied by reason 
of the prior registration by the Starr 
‘Fruit Products Co., March 4, 1924, No. 
190688, of the word Torchlight, used 
upon canned fruits and berries. 

It is noted that in the specimens 
filed the notation Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ap- 
pears beneath the mark. As the trade 
mark has not been registered, such mis- 
representation justifies the office in re- 
fusing the application, irrespective of 
the ground upon which the examiner 
denied registration. Four Roses Prod- 
ucts Co. v. Small Grain Distilling and 
Drug Co., 378 O. G. 506; — App. D. C. 
Although the applicant has sub- 
mitted reference to the registration of 
the notation “Warranty” by the Nielson 
Packing Co., stated to be a subsidiary 
of the applicant, yet the labels filed in 
the application do not support the view 
that the reference to registration ap- 
plies to this word “Warranty” or to 
anything more than the mark the appli- 
cant seeks to have registered. 


Ex PARTE GOLDEN STATE ASPARAGUS 
CoMPANY. First ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 

A composite mark, consisting of a pic- 
torial representation of a human hand 
holding a lighted torch upon a red back- 
ground, of white lines radiating from 
the torch, of a border about the picture, 
the border constituting in part a repre- 
sentation of a ribbon which bears the 
words “Facile Princeps,” was held not 
registrable because of being confusingly 
similar to a prior trade mark bearing 
the word “Torchlight,” it being found 
that the torchlight was a prominent and 
material part of the marks. 

The applicant was also denied regis- 
tration of the composite mark referred 
to for the reason that it had filed speci- 
mens of the notation on which appeared 
the words. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., such mis- 
representation constituting grounds for 
refusal of registration. 

Jackson & Webster for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration of a complete mark 
comprising the representation of a hu? 
man hand holding a lighted torch upon a 
red background, with white lines radi- 
ating from the light of the torch, there 
being a border about the entire picture, 
which border in in part a representation 
of a ribbon, upon which appear the words 
Facile Princeps. The mark is used upon 


proaches too near that of the registrant. 
The pictorial representation of the torch 
flight conveys to the mind of a customer 
much the same impression as does the 
jaegistered notation. This feature of the 
‘torch light is a prominent and material 
part of the applicant’s mark and em- 
bodies the entire suggestion conveyed 
by te registered mark and to such pic- 
torial representation of what is de- 
scribed in the notation of the registered 
mark the applicant has added the addi- 
tional or auxiliary features. 


Mark Would Cause Confusion. 


These are not sufficient to make it im- 
probable confusion would result if both 
marks appeared in the same market upon 
the same class of goods. The user or 
purchaser does not have both marks 
simultaneously before him, but may 
merely recall a torch light or the words 
already associated with goods which, 
sometime previously, he purchased and 
found satisfactory. He may likewise be 
told to purchase torch light goods of this 
charaeter and, seeing the applicant’s 
mark upon this.same class of goods, con- 
fusion would seem quite probable. _ 

The decision of the examiner denying 
Newton for applicant. registration is affirmed and it is also 

The full text of the decision of the|held applicant is not entitled to the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis-|registration by reason of the ‘improper 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin-| use upon his labels of the notation re- 
ner and Thurber) follows: garding registration. 

This is an appeal from the action of| July 6, 1929. 
the Examiner finally rejecting claims 2 | == 
and 3. Claims 2 is illustrative and is as|supports the shell of the roll is bent 
follows: downwardly to form an angular groove 

Concerns Roller Bearing Support. and the end of the shell is bent down 

“2, The combination: with a tubular | into the groove and seated closely against 
gravity carrier roller, of an anti-fric-|the same. This change is made to pre- 
tion cage arranged in the end of the|vent. slipping in one direction of the 
roller, a head between cage and roller| roller bearing cage and <he roller shell. 
and supporting said roller, said head in-|'The patent to Buck shows means for 
cluding an annular outer web, the outer?! preventing slipping in the other direction. 
surface of which extends inwardly to/'’ Method Not Obvious. 
wards the cage and thence outwardly] It is true, as urged by the Examiner 
from the cage to form a recess in the|that it is common to provide means for 
outer surface of said web, the end of the| preventing slipping, and that broadly it 
roller extendnig inwardly and having | does not involve invention. The claims, 
its inwardly turned end fitting over the| however, are very specific and it is not 
outer surface of said head with the ex-|considered that the way employed by 
treme end of the roller seated against | appellant is necessarily an obvious one. 
the wall of said recess.” The Examiner states that it would not 

The references relied upon are: Buck, |involve invention to round over the cor- 
1445821, Feb. 20, 1923; Wego, 1425561,/ners of the roll, especially as it is com- 
Aug. 15, 1922; Lister, 1351481, Aug.|mon to round the corners as shown in 
81, 1920. Wego and Lister. However, it is clear 

his application relates to a roller|that neither of the structures shown in 
bearing support to he employed in the|these patents could be changed to meet 
ends of a gravity carrier roller. The|the terms of*the claims before us. 
structure need not be specifically de-| The specific claims are deemed allow- 
scr’bed as it is all present in the prior | able, and the decision of the Examiner is 
patent to Buck, except that the outer | reversed. 
ends of the U-shaped web portion which! June 3, 1929. 





Rollers for Gravity Carrier 
Are Held to Be Patentable 


EX PARTE CHARLES A. ADAMS. APPEAL 
No. 29, BoarpD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1720255 was issued July 
9, 1929, to Charles A. Adams for Rollers 
for Gravity Carriers, on application No. 
694732, filed February 23, 1924. 

The rejection of claims 2 and 3, for 
a roller-bearing support positioned in 
the ends of a gravity carrier, was re- 
versed on a finding that the specific de- 
tails set forth were not obvious and were 
not present in the references. 

Paul, Paul & Moore, and James. T. 
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Revised Specification 


Inadequate to Avoid | 


Patent Anticipation 


Limitations Must Be Placed’ 
In Claims to Overcome 
References, Board of 
Appeals Decides. 








Ex PARTE THOMAS APPLEBY. APPEAL 
No. 361, BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1719956 was issued July 9, 

1929, to Thomas Appleby for method of 

and apparatus for producing oscillations, 

on application No. 453988, filed March, 

21, 1921. : 
Appellant in attempting: to overcome 

references by amending the specification 
was overruled by the Board of Appeals 
with the statement that the claims must 
be given the broadest interpretation 
which they reasonably will support, and 
that the limitations in interpretation of 
claims should be incorporated into the 
claims rather than the specification. 

The Examiner’s rejection of claims 1 
to 8, 10, 11, and 12 as being anticipated. 
by references was sustained. 

Cornelius D. Ehret for applicant. 


The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
ner and Ruckmen) follows: 


_ This is an appeal from the final rejec- 

tion of claims 1 to 8, inclusive, 10, 11 
and 12. Claim 1 is representative and 
reads as follows: 


_ “1. The method of producing oscilla- 

tions of high frequency by thermionic 

means comprising anode, cathode and 

conirol electrode structures with connec- 

tions forming anode and_ control 

electrode circuits, which consists in gen- 

erating polyphase alternating current, , 
selecting by asymmetrical thermionic 
impedances externally to the asymmetri- 
cal thermionic impedance between said 
anode and cathode structures half waves'’ 
of current from the different phases, and 
passing them unidirectionally and in suc- 
cession to said anode circuit, and vary- 
ing the potential impressed upon said 
control electrode circuit at said high 
frequency.” 


The references relied upon are: Stein- 
metz, 1095170, April 28, 1914; Fortescue, 


1158474, November 2, 1915; White, 
1195632, August 22, 1916; Thomas, 
1211380, January 2, 1917; Langmuir, 


1280769, October 8, 1918; Nichols, 1463- 
433, July 31, 1923. 


Reference is made to the examiner’s 
statement for a clear and concise de- 
scription of the construction and opera- 
tion of appellant’s apparatus. 


Claims 1, 3, 4, 6 and 11 stand rejected 
on White or Langmuir. These claims 
read upon White or Langmuir, as 
pointed out by the examiner, unless it 
be for the term “polyphase.” Given its 
broad meaning this term appears ap- 
plicable to White or Langmuir in which‘ 
the two phases differ by 180. degrees. 
Appellant attempted to overcome these 
references by an amendment to his speci- 
fication stating— 


with regard to the appended claims that: 


is limited to two or more alternating 
electromotive-forces or currents differ- 
ing in phase other than zero or 180 de- 
grees and therefore overlapping each 
other.” 

In the case of In re Levy 1925 C. D., 
180, the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia said: 

“But, over and over again, we have 
ruled that claims must be given the 
broadest interpretation which they rea- 
sonably will support, and lthat a party 
will not be permitted to narrow his 


ticular situation. 
O. G., 2532; 1907 C. D. 561; 29 App. D. ' 
C. 481; Lindmark v. Hodgkinson, 137 0, 
G. 228; 1908 C. D. 540; 31 App. 612; Cox 
v. Headley, 275 O. G. 419; 1920 C.D. 
aa App. D. C. 341; 265 Fed. Rep, 


. Moreover, it is well settled in the prac- 
tice of this office that limitations in the 
interpretation of the claims for the pur- 


embodied in the language of the claims 
rather than in the specification. As 
pointed out in the examiner’s final rejec- 
tion of July 29, 1926 (paper No. 9) if 
this ground of rejection were waived the 
claims would fall in the same category 
as the next group of claims and would 
be unpatentable over the combination of 
references there cited. 


the examiner on White in view of either 
Steinmetz, Fortescue or Thomas. 
claims call for “a pair of asymmetrical 


_ We agree with the examiner that no 
invention is involved in adding to White 
other transformers for additional phases 
in view of Steinmetz, Fortescue or 
Thomas, and in the manner pointed out 
by the examiner. No invention is found 
in appellant’s contention that these three 
patents are for rectifying apparatus and 
not pertinent references because from 
another class. Moreover, the advan- 


phase alternating current with the over- 
lapping waves and uniform resulting 
current is recognized in these patents. 
_ Claim 10 including the “low frequency 
inductance” called for, is believed fairly 
met by White in view of Fortescue or 
Thomas. 

Claim 12 was rejected on Nichols, 


reference and requests permission “to 
amend this claim by specifying these 
differences.” For reasons stated in ex 


must be denied. Moreover, it is noted 


in this case which should be sufficient to 

adequately protect appellant’s invention. 

‘ a decision of the examiner is af- 
rmed. : 


40 days. Rule 149, 


The United States Baily 


in New York 


THE UNITED States Dany is de- 


livered to any of the leading New 


York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 


of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460, 


) 
a 


“For brevity it shall. be understood 


the term “polyphase” therein appearing ° 


claims to suit the exigencies of a par- ; 
Miel v. Young, 128° 


pose of overcoming references should be 


Claims 2, 5, 7 and were rejected: by: 
These « 


thermionic impedances” for each phase. '' 


tages of the rectification of the multi-* 


ae In’* 
his brief appellant points out differences * 
between his apparatus and that of the’ 


parte Moore, 1923 C, D, 18 this request” 


that the examiner has allowed 14 claims. ” 


Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals,’ ; 


Give your order to the mail clerk | * 
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Opportunities to Sell American Goods 


In Foreign Nati 


Department of Commerce Announces Weekly List of 


Trade Needs Abroad 


Opportunities throughout the world for 
the sale of American goods are included 
in the list of trade opportunities made 
public July 15 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The list follows in full text: 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket-openings is available to firms and in- 
dividuals upon application to any district 
or. cooperative office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, cen- 
trally located throughout the United 
States. 

The asterisk indicates that the inquirer 
would act both as purchaser and agent. 
Those willing to act as purchaser or 
agent are indicated, respectively by (a) 
and (p). 

Agriculturai Implements. — Plows, 
small, animal drawn, gang plows, and 
tractors, *39437, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; 
tractors, *39517, Calcutta, India. 

Aircraft.—Air field equipment, includ- 
ing fueling facilities and hangar con- 
structions, 39456, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(a); airplane apparatus, machinery and 
fittings, *3953i, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


Automobile Parts 
Needed in New Zealand 


Automotive products.—Automobile ac- 
cessories, 39485, Toronto, Canada (a); 
*39582, Zurich, Switzerland; *39440, Cov- 
entry, England; 39518, Berlin, Germany 
(b); automobile accessories and special- 
ties, *39521, Hamburg, Germany; *39583, 
Zurich, Switzerland; automobile acces- 
sory novelties, *39514, Moosburg, Ger- 
many; automobile parts, *39512, Auck- 
land, New Zealand, automobile ‘e- 
pair equipment and tools, *39511, 
Stettin, Germany; automobile tool 
novelties, *39584, Malmo, Sweden; au- 
tomobile and motor-cycle accessories 
39515, Warsaw, Poland (a); automo- 
biles, second-hand, *39513, Stavanger, 
Norway; automobiles and motor trucks, 
*39517, Calcutta, India; garage and serv- 


ice station equipment and tools, *39514, 


Moosburg, Germany; hearse bodies, mo- 
tor, *39439, Guatemala City, Guatemala; 
motors, outboard, *39534, Port Said, 
Egypt; *39516, Brussels, Belgium; piston 
rings and pistons of aluminum and grey 
iron, *39531, Wellington, New Zealand; 
trucks, garbage, with hermetically closed 
bodies, 6, 3 tank trucks and 4 mechanical 
sweepers for street work, *39438, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala. 

Chemicals. — Alcohol, absolute and 

ethyl, *39447, London, Canada; aniline 
dyes, especially indigo, *39527, Harbin, 
China; carbon black, 39443, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia (a); *39446, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; casein, 39523, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); colors (printing), 3944814, Hong 
Kong, China (p); detergents for indus- 
trial use, *39465, Lausanne, Switzer- 
Jand; dyes, coal tar, 39528, Milan, Italy 
(a); ethylene dichloride .in ton lots 
39588, Toronto, Canada (p); fertilizers, 
nitrogeneous, *39442, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; lithopone, *39454, Meiningen, 
Germany; oils, essential, 39451, 39452, 
Hamburg, Germany (p); paint, white, 
and lacquer;-39448, Hong Kong, China, 
(p); photographie chemicals, 39490, Mi- 
Jan, Italy (a); rosin, *39449, Dresden, 
@ermetny; rosin, gum and wood, and tur- 
pentize oil, 39444, 39523, 33524, 39525, 
Hamburg, Germany; 39526, Meibourne, 
Australia; shellac substitute, 39519, 
Cologne, Germany; sulphur, 39450, Ham- 
burg, Germany ‘(p); turpentine, *39441, 
San Salvador, El Salvador. 
_ Drugs and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions.—Cosmetics, 39522, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); cosmeties, perfumes, and pre- 
pared medicines, 39520, Santiago, Chile 
(a); druggists’ sundries, *39521, Ham- 
burg, Germany; pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions and prepared medicines, *39453, 
Wurzen, Germany; toilet preparations 
and prepared medicines, *39445, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Electrical Appliances 
Are Widely Demanded 


Electrical appliances.—Bells, door and 
signal systems, 39457, Toronto, Canada 
(a); flood lights for air field, 39456, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (p); fuse plugs, 39461, 
Montreal, Canada (a); household elec- 
trical appliances, 39462, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada (a); *39521, Hamburg, Germany; 
*39529, 39530, Prince Rupert, Canada; 
hydroelectric equipment and supplies, 
*39529, Prince Rupert, Canada; lighting 
accessories, *39531, Prague, Czechoslo- 
kia; mining equipment, electrical, 39460, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); motors, electric, 
*39517, Calcutta (a); motors and genera- 
tors, electrical, *39544, Montreal, Canada, 
both; phonograph motors, electric, 
*39458, Hamburg, Germany; phono- 
graphs with sound amplifiers, *39532, 
Caracas, Venezuela; radio apparatus, 
39462, Winnipeg, Canada (a); radio sets, 


*39533, Lisbon, Porugal (a); radio sets b 


and parts, *39534, Port Said, Egypt (a); 
trucks, warehouse, electric, 39459, Le- 
vallois-Perret, France (p); wiring de- 
vices and fixtures, 
Canada (a). 
Foodstuffs.—Breakfast cereals, 39483, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); canned boneless 
ham *30590, Oporto, Portugal; canned 
California pilchards in tomato sauce, sal- 
mon, and lobster, *39465, Bordeaux, 
France; canned corned beef and con- 
densed milk, *30480, Heiligenstadt, Ger- 
many; canned evaporated milk, 39475, 
Lima, Peru (a); canned fish and vege- 
tables. 39483, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
canned foods 39479, Montreal, Canada 
(a); canned foods, especially sardines, 
39472, Caracas, Venezuela, a; canned 
fruit, 39467, 39469, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); canned fruit, meat, fish and vege- 
tables, *39538, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
canned fruit, sardines, salmon and corn 
beef, *39478, Bridgetown, Barbados; 
canned sardines, *39589, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements; canned tomatoes, 
39470, Winnipeg, Canada (a); canned to- 
matoes, peas, beans, fruit, etc., *39503, 
Habana, Cuba; canned vegetables meats, 
and fruit, *39592, Montreal, Canada; 
coffee, green, *39480, Heiligenstadt, 
Germany; confectionery, 39472, Car- 
acas, Venezuela (a); flour, *39477, Dub- 
lin, Ireland, *39591, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; flour and semolina, *39482, Pointe- 
a-Pitre, Guadeloupe; fruit, dried, 
*39466, Magdeburg, Germany, 39468, 
Hamburg, Germany, 39479, 39592, Mon- 
treal, Canada; fruit, dried (California 
sultanos, ring apples, and plums) *39480, 
Heiligenstadt, Germany; fruit, dried 
(evaporated ring apples), *39471, Dussel- 
dorf, Germany; fruit, dried (prunes, apri- 
cots, California raisins,, and cherries), 
*39535; Alexandria, Egypt; fruit, fresh 
and: dried, 39469, Hamburg, Germany, 
(a); gelatine capsules, 39471, Port Hope, 
Canada (p); grocery specialties, 39479, 
Montreal, Canada (a); hominy feed, cot- 


onseed meal, and oil'cakes, *39539, Han-|hagen, Denmark (a); linoleum, 39560,| Chambers, 
ver, Germany; honey, 39464, 89537,/Helsingfors, Findland (a); linoleum | Joseph Albert Biello, 
’ 


39460, Winnipeg, | 


ons Are Summarized 


for Use of Exporters. 


Hamburg, Germany (a); lard, *39466, | 
Magdeburg, Germany; 39475, Lima, Peru; | 
*39480, Heiligenstadt, Germany; 39591, 
g lard, bacon, fat- 
backs, etc., 39474, Riga, Latvia (a); lard | 
and bacon, *39475, Vienna, Austria; —_ 
(al- | 
*30536, | 
Apolda, Germany; nuts, pecan, *39535, 
Alexandria, Egypt; oats, rolled, *39478, 
pork products, 


Hamburg, Germany; 


*39592, Montreal, Canada; 
monds), and apricot kernels, 


nuts 


Bridgetown, Barbados; 
39476, Riga, Latvia (a); provisions, 
*39478, Bridgetown, Barbados; 
*39466, Magdeburg, Germany; 
*39592, Montreal, Canada. 


Opportunities for Tron, 
Steel and Hardware 


spices, 


*39555, Copenhagen, Denmark; bridges, 
steel, *39550, Addis Ababa, 
shoe polish, knocked down, 
verts, corrugated, *39550, Addis Ababa, 
Torreon, Mexico; faucets, water nickled 


plumbing’ fixtures, *39585, 
France; galvanized buckets, 


ada (a); hardware, refrigerator such as 


| fort, Germany; hardware, shelf, and me- 
chanics’ hand tools, *39508, Montreal, 


Panama City, Panama (p); kitchenware, 


*39580, Oporto, Portugal; 
wrought iron, *39587, Kalmar, Sweden; 
poles, steel, or ‘“Mannesman” type, 
*39507, Cairo, Egypt; registers and grills 
for ventilators and radiators 39579 Mont- 
real, Canada (a); safes, medium priced 
*39505, Montreal, Canada; sanitary ap- 
pliances, *39503, Habana, Cuba; scoops, 
aluminum, grocers’, *39586, Montreal, 


Toronto, Canada; steel, spring, suitable 
for railway. car springs, *39497, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa; tin plate, *39506, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; tools, hand, es- 
pecially novelty tools, *39500, Schmal- 
kalden, Germany; tools and appliances, 
industrial, patented, *39509, Lausanne, 
Switzerland; wire netting and fencing, 
39498, San Juan, P. R. (sole agency). 

Leather—Box calf and leather, glace 
and leather for women’s bags, purses 
and note cases, 59486, Mexico City (a); 


enna, Austria (p); hides and leather for 


horse leather, glazed, genuine, 39489, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); kid, glazed, 
black and colored, and patent side leath- 
ers, 39484, Vienna, Austria (a); kid, 
glazed, chrome, patent, and other leath- 
ers, 39488, Piraeus, Greece (a); patent 
leather, *39487, Erfurt, Germany; shoe 
leathers, *39542. Sydney, Australia; up- 
per leather, 39448, Hong Kong, China (p). 


Markets for Machinery 
Offered in Many Nations 


Machinery.—Air compressors, *39544, 
Montreal, Canada; battery, storage man- 
ufacturing machinery, *39548, Auckland, 
New Zealand; binder twine manufactur- 
ing machinery, 39545, Travancore, India 
(p); box-nailing machinery, *39552, 
Hamburg, Germany; bucket, galvanized 
iron manufacturing machinery, *39551, 
Vera Cruz; Mexico; button, fiber board, 
manufacturing machines, *39549, Paris, 
France; carbonic acid, solid, manufac- 
turing machinery, *39546, Catania, Italy; 
electric power generating machinery, in- 
cluding dynamos and steam engines, 
*39547, Vigo, Spain; leather embossing 
machinery, *39552, Hamburg, Germany; 
Paper pirns manufacturing machinery, 
*39543, Golborne, England; road build- 
ing machinery, especially rock-drilling 
machines, excavating shovels, crushers, 
and scrapers, *39550, Addis Ababa, Ethi- 
opia; road-making, mining and railway 
machinery and equipment, 39544, Mont- 
real, Canada; sandpaper manufacturing 
machinery, *39551, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Minerals.—Asphalt, natural” rock, 
*39541, Hamburg, Germany; cement, 
*39450, Alexandria, Egypt; cement, 
household, for china, etc., 39493, Mel- 
bourne, Australia (a); clay bentonite, 
for bleaching purposes, *39491, Ham- 
burg, Germany; coal, anthracite, *39494, 
Marseille, France; graphite plates and 
balks, 39492, Tokyo, Japan (p). : 

Paper and paper goods.—Wrapping 
paper, kraft, *39478, Bridgetown, Bar- 
ados. ; 
Petroleum.—Kerosene and_ gasoline, 
#39495, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; paraf- 
fin wax, *39444, Hamburg, Germany. 

Railway supplies—-Railway appara- 
|tus, machinery, and fittings, *39531, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Rubber goods.— Druggists’ rubber 
sundries, 39520, Santiago, Chile (a); 








tires and tubes, automobile, *39553, 
Budapest, Hungary. 
Shoes and leather manufactures.— 


Footwear, leather, *39542, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; footwear, women’s, 39571, Van- 
couver, Canada (a); shoe findings *39487, 
Erfurt, Germany. 

Specialties.—Cards, menu, table, and 
greetings, and box -tops, 39554, Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); glass ware and 
chinawate, *39556, Torreon, Mexico; 
household appliances, especially vac- 
uum cleaners, *39521, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; manicure sets, *39557, Hamburg, 
Germany; phonograph parts and acces- 
sories, *39548, Hamburg, Germany; pho- 
nographs with sound amplifiers, *39532, 
Caracas. Venezuala; skates, roller, low 
priced, *39555, Copenhagen, Denmark; | 





surgical instruments, *39503, Habana, | 
Cuba. 

meet 
Textile Articles " 


Are in Heavy Demand 


Textiles—Corsets, attractive, low 
priced, 39575, Winnipeg, Canada (a); cot- 
ton duck, 39562, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
cotton gray cloth, *39561, Vienna, Aus- 
tria; cotton piece goods, 39573, Montreal, 
Canada (a); cotton shirting, *39558, Tam- 
pico, Mexico; cottons, shoe, *39542, Syd- 
ney, Australia; dresses and other wear- 
ing apparel for women, 39571, 39570, 
Vancouver, Canada (a); hat shapes, semi- 
felt or wool, 39559, Manila, P. I. (a); hats 
attractive, low priced, women’s 39572, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); hats, straw, farm, 
39564, Regina, Canada (p); hosiery, silk, 
39567, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 


rice, 


Tron, steel, hardware.—Ball bearings, 


Ethiopia; | 
cabinets, shower bath, metl, enameled, | 
39499, The Hague, Netherlands (a); cans, | 
100,000, | 
*39576, San Salvador, El Salvador; cul- | 


Ethiopia; enamelwace, low grade, *39556, | 


copper, and() copper water valves for | 
Marseille, | 
tubs, etc., | 
39498, San Juan, P. R. (sole agency); | 
galvanized iron pails .nd garbage cans, | 
39510, Montreal, Canada (a); hardware, | 
*39501, Teneriffe, Canary, Islands; hard- | 
| ware, builders’, 39502, Winnipeg, Can- | 


nickeled hinges and locks, *39496, Frank- | 
| Canada; humidifiers, 39578, Toronto, Can- | 
| ada (a); incinerators for hospital 39577. 

tin and enamel, 39510, Montreal, Canada, | 


(a); pipe, galvanized iron, for water, | 
piping, | 


Canada; steel rules, 6 to 8 feet, *39504, | 


| cowhide chrome velour splits, 39463, Vi- | | 


shoe factory, 39490, Milan, Italy, (a); | 


Santee? 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





In these articles presenting a 


The present series deals with 
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taken to prevent the spread 


insect that carries this disease. 


is why the fight against plague 


against the rat. 


> * * 


“ Conference of States. 


conferences. 


} 


* * * 


Bureau. 


of this Bureau. 


squares, *39565, Wellingston, New Zea- 
land; linoleum squares and coverings, 
39567, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
linoleum and oilcloth, 39486, Mexico City, 
Mexico (a); oilcloth, 39563, Helsingfors, 
Findland (a); rayon piece goods, plain 
and printed, *39563, Wellington, New 
Zealand; rayon and silk goods, *39566, 
Zurich, Switzerland; 30569, Vancouver, 
Canada (a); rugs and other floor cover- 
ings, 39567 Johnannesburg, South Africa 
(a); silk piece goods, especially for tailor, 
39568, Winnipeg, Canada (a); silk and 
| wool piece goods, 39573, Montreal, Canad 
(a); textile goods, *39566, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland; upholstery materials, such as 
damask, velvets, and tapestry, 39567, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); uphol- 
stery materials and fancy tickings, *39565 
| Wellington, New Zealand. 





n 


| Brigadier General Butler 
Advanced to Higher Rank 


Promotion of Brig. Gen. Smedley 
Darlington Butler, Marine Corps, to the 
rank- of Major General, was approved 
July 13 by President Hoover, according to 
an announcement by the Department of 
the Navy which follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Navy has rec- 
;}ommended Brigadier General Smedley 
Darlington Butler, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, for promotion to the rank 
|of Major General and this recommenda- 
| tion has been approved by the President. 
This promotion is to fill a vacancy created 
|by the death of Major General Eli K. 
| Cole, U. S. M. C. 

Colonel John Twiggs Myers, U. S. M. 
C., has been recommended by the Secre- 
tary for promotion to the rank of Brig- 
adier General to fill the vacancy created 
by the promotion of General Butler and 
this promotion has also received the ap- 
proval of the President. 

General Butler is now in command of 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. Colo- 
nel Myerse is on duty at Headyuarters. 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 





Captaincies Are Awarded 
In Naval Medical Corps 


Promotion of 15 commanders of the 
Medical Corps of the Navy to rank of 
captain was announced July 13 at the 
Nayy Department. The selection board 
was headed by Rear Admiral Robert M. 
Kennedy. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 


The selection board of the Medical 
Corps, United States Navy, has recom- 
mended 15 officers for promotion and the 
recommendations have been approved by 
the President. The officers recommended 
for promotion to Captain are: 

Commanders Paul Randolph Stalnaker, 
Abraham Herbert Allen, Montgomery 
Alexander Stuart, Herbert Lester Kelley, 
Harry Alfred Garrison, Henry Louis Dol- 
lard, Elmer Eaton Curtis, Charles W. 
O. Bunker, Charles J. Holeman, Mont- 
gomery E. Higgins, George Wanzer 


hosiery and knit goods. 39574, Conen- | Shepard, Dallas Gilchrist Sutton, William 


Kent Churchill Melborn, 





of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


By Dr. B. J. Lloyd, 


HE cause and mode of spread of cholera was 
discovered in 1883. This gave more definite 
information as to the measures which should be 


In 1900, Reed, Carroll, and Agramonte proved Dr. 
Finlay’s theory that yellow fever is conveyed only by 
the bite of an infected mosquito to be quite correct; 
and since that time, measures for the control of yellow 
fever have been directed chiefly against the particular 


Later it was learned that typhus fever is conveyed 
by the louse, and all quarantine measures against 
typhus except delousing were at once discontinued. 
Then it was discovered that fieas of rodents are chiefly 
responsible for the spread of bubonic plague; and this 


AMES G. BLAINE, as Secretary of State, in 1889, 
called together in Washington a conference which 
has gone down in history as the First Pan American 
This body effected a permanent 
international organization in the form of what is now 
the Pan American Union, the éxecutive organ of these 


In 1901, the Second Pan American Conference of 
American States met in Mexico City, and one of the 
acts of this body was the creation of the Pan American 
Sanitary Conferences and the Pan 
Bureau, which latter is the executive organ of the 
Pan American Sanitary Conferences. 


HE First Pan American Sanitary Conference met 

in Washington in 1902, and Surgeon General Walter 
Wyman, who was then the directing head of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, was made director of the Sanitary 
He was succeeded by Surgeon General Rupert 
Blue and he in turn by Surgeon General Hugh S. 
Cumming, who is serving his third term as Director 


Notwithstanding the excellent results which followed 
the agreements reached at the various Sanitary Con- 
ferences, the funds provided for the Sanitary Bureau 


Topical Survey of the Government 





AKING a daily topical survey of 
M all the bureaus of the National 
ernment, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens t: understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful te 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
. sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
~ 1923-1929. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they appmeve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 





International Organization Formed to Foster 
Activities for Control of Infectious Diseases 





Topic 43—Public Health 


Thirty-ninth Article——Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


were insufficient to enable it to function. With an in- 
crease in its appropriations—contributed by all gov- 
ernments of the American republics—with the provi- 
sion made for an office in the Pan American building, 
and with the cooperation of the Director General of 
the Pan American Union, the Sanitary Bureau began 
its activities as a permanently organized international 
health body. Its destinies were guided by Surgeon 
General Cumming, of the Public Health Service, by 
virtue of his election as director. 
* * * . 


AMONG the more important activities of the Sani- 


tary Bureau at the present time may be mentioned 
the following: 


Topical Survey 


Public Health. 


Service. 


of cholera. 


The publication of a monthly bulletin in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French with, when desirable, an 
English section, the magazine being engaged in dis- 
seminating the latest available information regarding 
methods for combating and preventing communicable 
diseases, and related subjects in hygiene and sanita- 
tion. Many leading articles are reprinted and dis- 
tributed to health officers throughout the American 
republics. 


is directed chiefly 


The collection and transmission to international 
health agencies and to the Directors of Health of all 
American republics, of information concerning the 
presence in any country of such diseases as plague, 
cholera, yellow fever, typhus fever, and smallpox, to- 
gether with the measures adopted for the control of 
outbreaks of these diseases. 


* s * 


THE Sanitary Bureau acts as a consulting agency, 
and its services are available to all health officers 
in any of the American republics. Questions are 
answered on all subjects relating to health and sanita- 
tion. In this phase of the work, officers of the Public 
Health Service of the United States cooperate. 


American Sanitary 


The Sanitary Bureau cooperates with the Office 
International d’Hygiene Publique, of Paris, in the 
mutual interchange of telegraphic information report- 
ing outbreaks of quarantinable disease in all parts 
of the world and measures taken for their control. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 16, Dr. R. H. Creel, Surgeon, 
Public Health Service, will discuss “The Ship's 
Medicine Chest” and medical treatment by 
radio to ships at sea. ° 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 








‘ 
Consumption of Cotton 


For June Shown in Survey Daily Decisions 


of the 
Accounting Office 


The. Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-27276. Contracts — Damages, 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

1929, 30,628,122; June, 1928, 28,627,556. 

The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
|grown in 1928, as compiled from vari- 
ous sources is 25,754,000 bales, count- 
ing American in running bales and for- 
}eign in bales of 478 pounds lint, while 
the consumption of cotton (exclusive of 
jlinters in the United States) for the 
| year ending July 31, 1928 was approx- 
imately 25,285,000 bales. The total num- 
ber of spinning cotton spindles, both ac- 
tive and idle, is about 165,000,000. 


Imports of Foreign Cotton. 


liqui- 














~ dated—Remission—National Park Service. 

Imports of foreign cotton (500-pound | Where a contract for National Park Serv- 

| bales): ice road construction work (on a Stand- 
11 months ard Construction Contract Form) provides 

June, ended June 30,/for its completion within a stipulated pe- 

;_. 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. | riod of time and contains a provision that 
Egypt *..... 16,421 9,924 282,011 192,632 | specified liquidated damages would be de- 
Peru ot hese 1,604 1,405 15,366 19,697 | ducted from the contract price upon fail- 
China 569 1,919 34,354 60,134|/ure of the contractor to complete the 
Mexico ce 69 10 52,009 22,843) work within the time fixed, there is no 
Brit. India .. 7,344 1,326 49,825 22,790|/legal authority for remission of the 
All other .... 106 3 2,870 1,657 | liquidated damages accrued to the Govern- 
ment for delays in performance due to 

Total _ 26,118 14,587 436,435 319,758 the fact that the work actually performed 


on a unit price basis exceeded the quan- 


Exports of domestic cotton excluding | tities estimated 
























linters (running bales, see note for 
linters): 
fon Army Orde 
1929. 1928. y r ts 
United Kingdom ...;... 22,711 73,240 
we 9 45 
7 Tr eeeeectooe eee or — Col. Thomas A. Pearce, Inf., from duty 
ieee 35°376 834°789 with the Organized Reserves of the Sev- 
eae. Sas yd sey} enth Corps Area, Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Other Europe 84,762 117,132 San Antonio, Tex . , 
p 9.15 5.465 » ° 
oo xpos ae bio Each of the following officers are ap- 
¢ tl seeree seeds oe any pin rs Re pryce of an examining board 
: .. | appoint to meet at Washington, D. C., 
Total ...cceceseeee+s. 299,136 444,168 } for the purpose of conainieet eandtinten 
11 months ended for promotion: Col, Patrick W. Guiney, 
; June 30, ji Q. M. C.; Col. Osmun Latrobe, Cav.; Col. 
i i 1929. 1928. Fred W. Rugbee, Inf.; Major Miner F. 
United Kingdom .... 1,809,766 1,367,603 | Felch, Med. Corps; Capt. Alfred R. Thomas, 
WORM x oii een hace 765,153 836,638 | jr. Med. Corps; First Lieut. Charles W. 
Italy . 693,000 645,786 | Sullivan, Air Corps. 
Germany ........... 1,753,229 1,948,135 Capt. A. Franklin Kibler, F. A., from 
Other Europe ...... 1,009,940 1,110,339 | Fort Sill, Okla., to Washington, D. C. 
SOMOS) Jdiwaks dinesss dette 908,758 Maj. Ruben Bernard Laurence, Chem. 
All other, .<¢:.<sesne> . 508,190 391,234 en Ser. Res:, to duty at Washington, 
ee ———| D. c. } 
EL oo ofa co Kins 0 eine 7,811,834 7,208,493 First Lieut. James Howard Fike, Sanf- 
tary Corps Res., orders of June 18 re- 
Note: Linters exported, not included | VoKed. 


Maj. Helge Gustav Florin, Specialist Res., 
orders of July 3 revoked. 

Master Sergt. Samuel L. Johnson, will 
be placed upon the retired list at the Army 
War College, Washington, D, C. 

Second Lieut. Otis Black Crawford, Air 
Corps. Res., to duty at Crissy Field, Pre- 
sidio of San Franciseo, Calif. 

Lieut, Col. Richard Ratcliffe Farr, Judge 
Advocate General's Dept. Res, to duty at 
Washington, D. C. 

Capt. George Eugene Strong, Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Dept. Res., to duty at 
Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Randolph Codman Shaw, Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Dept. Res., to duty at 
Washington, D. C. 

The promotion of each of the following 


and 13,613 bales in 1928; 176,728 bales for 
the 11 months ended June 30 in 1929, and 
182,835 bales in 1928, The distribution for 
June, 1929, follows: United Kingdom, 767; 
Netherlands, 193; France, 1,273; Germany, 
5,986; Belgium, 280; Italy, 250; Spain, 100; 
Canada, 942; Guatemala, 20. 


Navy Orders 


Comdr, William H. Pashley, 
mand U, S. 8. Helena; to U. 8. 


Comdr. Vaughn V. Woodward, relieved 





det. com- 


from all active duty about July 13; to| namea officers is announced: Inf: Withers 
home. A. Burress, capt. to maj.; Joseph A. Stuart, 
Lieut. Comdr. Oliver O. Kessing, det. | Edward P. Passailaigue, first lieut, to capt. 


Naval Academy about Aug. 15; to U. 8. 
S. Holland, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Ralph W. Taylor (D. C.), 
det. Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C., 
about July 22; to Navy Yard, Washington, 
D. C., for temp. duty. 

Lieut. Nathaniel E. Disbrow (8S. C.), 
det. Navy Yard, Washington, D. C.; to 
continue treatment, Nav. Hosp., Washing- 


Med. Corps; George P. Peed, Ralph 8. Por- 
ter, Percy L. Jones, Edward B. Vedder, 
Henry F. Pipes, Charles L. Foster, Orville 
G. Brown, Joseph F. Siler, Arthur M. 
Whaley, Heut. col. to col. 

__ Second Lieut, Edgar Campbell Schroyer, 





| 


Navy Yard, Washington. D, C., in Chg. | 
of seamen’s accts. 


above, were 9,811 bales during June in 1929 


con. Ee Gt _Ens, Bion B. Biever, jr. (S. Cy), det. 
Mice: Ocal . |; Navy Yard, Washington, D. €.; to such | 
Lieut. Tipton F. Woodward (8. C.), det. Navy Yard, 


| Sate as may be assigned, 


Navy, Yard, Washington, D. C.; to duty | Washington, D. C, 





| Culver, Raymond Benjamin. 


—— 
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| New Books 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line, 


... The Egypt of the | 
sojourner, by . . . with one chapter by 
Cc. L. Bmmerson; illustrated by the 
author. (The outward bound library.) 
238 p., iNus. London, J. M. Dent and 
sons, 1928. 29-12630 

Potter, Charles Francis. . The story 
of religion as told in the lives of its 
leaders, with special reference to tavisms, 
comm6én elements, and parallel customs 
in the religions of the world. 627 p. N. 
Y., Simon and Schuster, 1929. 29-12634 

Power, Effie Louise. .. . Library service 
for children. (Library curriculum studies 
prepared under the direction of W.. W. 
Charters.) 286 p. Chicago, American 
library assoc., 1929. 29-12739 

Sait, Edward McChesney. Democracy. 108 
p. The Century co., 1929. 29-12734 

Shadwell, Arthur. Typhoeus; or, The fu- 
ture of socialism. (Today and to-morrow.) 
116 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1929. 

29-12737 

Smith, George D. Faith and revealed truth, 
b . introduction by Rev. Wm. J. 

(The treasury of the faith se- 

: 89 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 

co., 1929. 29-12637 

Spalding, Henry Stanislaus, ed. Social 
problems and agencies; a text-book for 
students in social science courses, edited 
by ... New and enl. ed. 590 p., illus. 
N. Y., Benziger brothers, 1929. 29-12735 

Surrey, Richard. Layout technique in ad- 
vertising by . . . ist ed. 229 p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. 

29-12736 


Tappan, Eva March. ... The farmer and 
his friends. Rev. ed. (The industrial 
readers, book i.) 115 p., illus. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-12642 


Woods, William Colcord. Emergent evolu- 
tion and the incarnation, by .. . 
(Washington cathedral series.) 109 p. 
Milwaukee, Morehouse publishing co., 
1929. 29-12635 

Yale university. Library. An exhibition in 
the Yale university library of the works 
of Oliver Goldsmith in connection with 
the bicentenary of his birth. 7 p. New 
Haven, Printed for the Yale university 
library, 1928. 29-12741 


Peto, Gladys Emma. 














Augusta, Sister Mary. Dear Jesus; child’s 
first communion prayer book. 166 p., 
illus. Chicago, Ill., John P. Daleiden co., 
1929. 29-12722 


Bates, George M., comp. Select recipes of 
prominent ladies. 72 p. St. Paul, .1929. 
29-12680 

Bayne, Stephen Fielding. The Bayne-Syl- 
vester arithmetic, and Emma Sylvester. 
1 v., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 
1929. 29-12669 


Black, Luther Allen. A study of thermo- 
philic bacteria from the intestinal tract. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 
1928. Reprinted from Centralblatt fur 
bakteriologie, abt. i, vol. 75 (1928).—La- 
bel mounted on t.-p.) 360-375 p. Urbana, 
TIL, 1928. 29-12674 


Blumenthal, Morton Harry. Heaven on 
earth, by ... preface by William G. Hib- 
bins. 41 p. Virginia Beach, Va., Associa- 
tion of national investigators, 1929. 

° 29-12721 

Horace Mann 

and religion in the Massachusetts public 

schools. (Yale studies in the history 

and theory of religious edueation. iii.) 

301 p. New Haven, Yale university press, 

1929. ' 29-12750 


Dutton, Henry Post, ed. 110 tested plans 
that increased factory profits; ideas se- 
lected from the pages of Factory and in- 
dustrial manageméit, as of particular 
value in practical factory management. 
192 p., illus. Chieago, McGraw-Shaw co., 
1928. 29-12682 

Frasier, George Willard. Experiments in 
teachers college administration, by . . . 
with the assistance of F. L. Whitney, 
W. D. Armentrout, J. D. Heilman and 
others. 80 p. Baltimore, Warwick and 
York, 1929. 29-12749 

Gt. Brit. Electricity commission. ... Elec- 
tricity (supply) act, 1926. Central Eng- 
land electricity scheme, 1928. Scheme 
prepared by the electricity commission- 
ers in pursuance of section four of the 
Electricity (supply) act, 1926. Pub. 
by order of the Central electricity board. 


12 p. London,\H. M. Stationery off., 
1928. 29-6987 
Gt. Brit. Home dept. Committee on dis- 


infection costs. .. . Report of the de- 
partmental committee appointed to en- 
quire as to the probable charge to the 
industries in which East Indian wool is 
used of requiring all such wool imported 
for use in this country to be disinfected 
under the’ government's disinfection 
scheme on arrival in this country: and 
to carry out such tests as may be found 
necessary. 2 v. London, H. M. Sta- 

tionery off., 1928. 29-6988 
Gt. Brit. National fuel and power commit- 

tee. . Report of National fuel and 

power committee. (Parliament. Papers 
by command. Cmd. 3201.) 37 p. Lon- 

don, H. ‘M. Stationery off., 1928. 29-6983 
Hamon, Louis. Cheiro’s year book for 1929, 

By Cheiro (pseud). Astronomical & as- 

trological. computations by R. H. T. 

Naylor. 1 v., illus. London, The Lon- 

don publishing co., 1929. 29-12724 
Horth, A. C., ed. 101 things for a boy to 

make; a book of practical directions 

for the young craftsman, edited by . . . 

175 p., illus. Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 

1929. 29-12685 
Jacobson, Edmund. Progressive relaxation; 

a physiological and clinical investigation 

of muscular states and their significance 

in psychology and medical practice. 

(The University of Chicago monographs 

in medicine.) 428 p., illus. Chicago, 

Ii, The University of Chicago press, 

1929. 29-12668 
cinnrenomsmeeitaee dite 
—_—_—_—_—_—[=======_==_—_=X ss/§_-_-—— 
Ord. Dept. Res., orders of May 28 revoked. 

Capt. Alpha Brumage, F. A., par. 8, S. O. 
125 amended. 

Capt. Elwood M. Steward, Inf., from reg- 
ular duty to duty as a student in the In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning,’ Ga. 

Capt. Charles R. Bullock, Med. Corps, 
Fort Bliss, Tex., will proceed to his home 
and await retirement. 

Capt. Winfred Houghton, Cav., William 
Beaumont General Hospital, El Paso, Tex., 
will proceed to Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., for further ob- 
servation and treatment. 
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and children’s books are excluded. 


Johnson, Mrs. Marietta 
Youth in a world of men; the chil 
parent and the teacher. 305 p. 
The John Day co., 1929. ; 
Metric conversion tables; five tables 
the instant conversion of inches to 
timeters, feet to meters, meters to 
pounds to kilos, kilos to pounds, gi 
the direct equivalent of all numbers f 
1 to 1000 at a glance. Clear, 
bles, designed to prevent errors 
save time in the computation of 





t, | 
rtechs 4 
f 
| 


alent weights and measures. 19 p.. 
Y., Urz & eo., 1929. 29- 
Miller, David Franklin. Determining 


effects of change in temperature upon 
the locomotor movements of fly larvae, 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state un ; 
1928. Contribution no. 93 from the ; 
partment of zoology and entomology, the 
Ohio state university.) p. 293-313, illus. 
Columbus, The OQhio state One 
1929 29-1 


The modern home-maker; cookery, canning 
and preserving, by A. Louise Andrea; also 
thenus for nervousness, fer gain 
weight; tables of food values, good ‘ 
harmful food combinations, charts, 4 
reprinted by permission from Eugene 
Christian’s new book “Why die”; care of 
clothing, health, hygiene and sanitation, 
by Rebekah . a 239 Pe _— St. 
Petersburg, a., ift publi: ic : 
2912677 


of” 
Sir 























1929. 
Mott, Hay & Anderson. 
of Messrs. Mott, Hay & 
George H. Humphreys as proposed 
bridge at Charing Cross, dated 4th April, 









« . « Report 
Anderson, and 
to 
1928. 7p. London, H. M. Station off. 


1928. = 
Murphy, Gardner, ed. An outline of ab- 
normal psychology. (The modern library 
of the world’s best books.) 331 p. N. 
Y., The Modern library, 1929. 29-2687% 
Newkirk, Louis Vest. The general shop, 
by ... and George D. Stoddard. 190 p., 
illus. Peoria, Hl., The Manual arts press, 
1929 29-12681 


‘ -1 
Purdom, Thomas Luther. The value of 
homogeneous grouping. (University re- 
search monographs. no. 1.) 99 
Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1929. 
29-12752 | 


Priscilla publishing company, Boston. Sal- © 
ads and salad making. 20 p. Boston, 
Mass., The Priscilla publishing co., 
1928. 29-12679 


Priscilla publishing company, Boston. Sand- 
wiches and beverages. 20 p. Boston, 
Mass., The Priscilla publishing co., 1928. 

29-12678 

Reed, Henry Ashman. ... Appliances for 
handling goods in ports and docks. 
(Vernon-Harcourt lecture, 1927-28.) 
22 p. London, The Institution, 1928. 

29-7000 

Rhoades, John Dickinson. The matter pur- 
pose of Jesus. 244 p. Philadelphia, The 
Judson press, 1929. 29-12722 

Sappenfield, James Walter. The absorption 
spectra of certain organic liquids in the 
near infra-red. (Thesis (Ph. D.}—Ohio 
state university, 1928. From the Physi- 
cal review, v. 33, January, 1929.) p. 37- 
47. Minneapolis, Minn., 1929. 29-12676 

Truseon steel company. .. . Handbook 
for steel windows and steel doors; draft- 
ing room standards. 6th ed., rev., April, 
1929. 136 p., illus. Youngstown, O., 
Truscon steel co., 1929. 29-12684 

Voorhees, Harold Robinson. The K X-ray 
absorption edge of iron. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Michigan, 1928, 
“From the Philosophical magazine, vol. 
vi. Suppl. November, 1928.”) p. 910- 
920. London, 1928. 29-12675" 

Wardlaw, William. Qualitative analysis, 


by . . . and Frederic William Pinkard. 
166 p., illus. N. ¥., Longmans, Green 
and co., 1928. 29-12672 


Government Books 


and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Mineral Raw Materials, Survey of Com- 
meree and Sources in Major Industrial 
Countries. Trade Promotion Series No. 
76, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 45 cents. 29-26610 

Cattle Grubs or Heel Flies, with es- 
tions for their control. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1596, Department of Agriculture. 

Agr. 29,1019 

Negro Women in Industry in 15 States. 
Bulletin of the Womens’ Bureau, No, 70, 
Department of Labor. Price, 15 cents. 

L29-94 

Case Instruction. Special Numbers 1 to 10, 
Collision Cases. Training Division Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Department of the 
Navy. 26644 

The Ports of Texas City and Corpus 
Christi, Texas, 1928. Port Series No. 6, 
War Department and Shipping Board. 

29-26643 

Laws of the United States Governing the 
Granting of Army and Navy Pensions. 
Bureau of Pensions, Department of the 
Interior. Price, 30 cents. 29-26642 

Methods of Analyzing Coal and Coke. Tech- 
nical Paper No. 8, Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 15 — 


29- 
Methods, Costs and Safety in Stripping and 
Mining Coal, Copper Ore, Iron Ore, Baux- 
ite, and Pebble Phosphate. Bureau of 
Mines Bulletin No. 298, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 7( eents. ' 29-26638 
Denim, Brown (Unshrunk). United States 
Government Master® Specification 254c, 
Federal Specifications Board. Price, 5 
cents. 
Denim, Brown (Shrunk). United States 
Master Specification No. 254¢, Federal 
Price, 5 cents. 


Svecifications Board. 

Medical Equipment for Small Vessels, 
American Marine Standards Committee. 
AMSC 54, Fittings for tubular Steel 
Cargo Booms; Heel Fittings and Caps for 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 30-Ton Booms. American 
Marine Standards Committee, AMSC 50. 

Grand Teto National Park, ‘Wyoming. Na~ 
tional Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. Free at Department. 29-26641 


ur convenience 
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PAGE TEN ( 
Extensive Market | 
aid to Exist for 


Radio Equipment 


Saturation Point Is Declared | 


To Be Remote With One | 
Billion Persons in Range | 
Of Programs. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
authorities have acted in this direction 
in almost as many different ways as 
there are governments. Some countries, | 
including Greece, Egypt, and Siam, 
passed legislation prohibiting broadcast- 
ing; in others (and this class includes 
most of the world outside of the United 
States), broadcasting is a government | 
monopoly, but is generally “farmed out” 
to private or semi-official agencies, In 
some countries the system of broadcast- | 
ing by citizens under government license 
is followed, and in only a few are there 
no regulations at all. j 

As soon as it became apparent that re- 
ception of programs would become popu- 
lar and common, there arose the question | 
of who should pay the cost of broadcast- | 
ing. This question has been solved in 
many ways. In some cases the cost is | 
paid by the government and added to 
the general tax burden, but this is not 
common. The most common practice | 
outside the United States is the collection | 
of fees from the users of receiving sets. | 
These fees range from barely enough to 
cover the expense of registration to | 
amounts which make the use of radio 
a luxury of the rich. In some cases an | 
installation fee is charged, in most coun- | 
tries there is an annual charge, and some 
places collect both taxes. | 

In El Salvador, in Central America, it 


costs from $25 to $35 to install and oper- | ]} 


ate a receiving set the first year, and $18 
in subsequent years. While this is the 
highest assessment recorded in the De- 
partment’s survey, the fees in other 


countries are large. The Australian pays |] 
$5.85 each year, the German $5.70, and |}! 


the Britisher about $2.50. 
Millions Collected in Fees. 


It has been figured that annual fees 
are assessed against nearly 9,000,000 
Tadio sets, and that the total paid by their 
users is nearly $33,000,000—an aver- 
age of $3.75 per set—each year. If 
Tadios in the United States were subject 
to this average tax, the total would be 
nearly $38,000,000 each year for the sets 
riow in operation. | 

There are, as I have said, a few coun- | 
tries in which the American plan of | 
financing operations is employed; 
operator of the station uses it to further 
his own business interests and charges 
the cost of its operation to his advertis- 
ing account, or else rents his facilities 
to others to advertise their products. 

We in the United States should not 
feel impatient when the broadcasting 
of a musical or sporting event is sus- 
pended briefly while the announcer men- 
tions the products manufactured, or 
services offered, by the sponsor of the 
program. These moments of commercial 
publicity are saving you from the an- 
noyance of renewing a license every year 
anc paying a fee probably equivalent to 
the price of a new tube or so. 

The foreign broadcasters, like our own, 
must proceed on a solid financial basis. | 
The technical experts at the stations 


doubtless become genuinely attached to |]! 


their batteries of microphones—but we 
could hardly expect them to “carry on,” 
day after day and night after night, | 
solely for the love of “mike”’—as they 
affectionately call this precious object. | 

As I have said, American radio ap- 
paratus is known the world over. We 
share the export trade in receiving sets 
about equally with Great Britain and 
Germany, and the recent survey by our 
Department of Commerce showed that 75 
per cent of the radio apparatus reported, 
both transmitting and receiving, was con- | 
structed, in the United States or con- 
tained a predominance of American | 
parts. 

Most Exports to Canada. 

Our exports of radio equipment last 
year totaled more than $12,000,000 in 
value. These exports went to every nook 
and cranny of the globe. Our leading 
market was our great northern neigh- 
bor, Canada, which took 44 per cent of 
the total, followed by Argentina, Aus- | 
tralia, the United Kingdom and Brazil, 

Although Great Britain and Germany, | 
with approximately 2,500,000 receiving | 


sets each, and France, with 1,250,000 sets, | }} 


account, among them, for nearly two- 
thirds of the receivers in use outside 
the United States, the best way to es- 
timate the popularity of radio in any| 
section is to figure out the ratio of sets 
in operation to the population of the 
region. In this respect, Denmark, with | 
63 sets for every 1,000 people, is second | 
to the United States with our 83 per} 
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Accounting ' 


Taxation 

Internal Revenue Bureau rules that 
wife is entitled to file separate return 
of profits of business financed with 
capital owned by nt a m of 

wite. . . . 

husband and Page 4, Col. 1| 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
Fourth Circuit holds that estate tax! 
on decedent’s property held in tenancy’ 
by entireties is proper and reverses | 
finding of unconstitutionality. (United 


tes v. Tyler et al.) 
repeal Page 4, Col. 4 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules de- 
duction from income may be taken for 
damage to building by hurricane. (G. 


. M. 6122. } 
_ ) Page 4, Col. 1 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 


Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 
| Decisions on page 4. 


| } 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Assistant Postmaster General de- 
clares that tests of comparative speed | 
of railroad and air-mail services is not | 
fair where letters were mailed from | 
capitals of air-mail routes. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Air-mail rates fixed in Italy, accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce. 
Page 6, Col. 1 

Radio 








equipment has not been approached, 
says Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 3 

Aeronautics branch of Department of 


/ Commerce announces assignment of 





| casting weather reports. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


See Finance, Government Finance. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
New York Telephone Company and 
Catskill Mountain Telephone Company 


ask authority for mergers. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


| Distribution 


Aviation 
Army Air Corps begins study in ef- 
fort to develop lightweight camping and 
messing equipment which can be car- 


ried by air. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


| 

; Department of Commerce authorizes 
| installation of 2,000,000,000 candle- 
| 


power airplane beacon at Chicago, to be | 


| known as Lindbergh Beacon. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 
| Aeronautics branch of Department of 
| Commerce announces assignment of 


casting weather reports. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Development of airport facilities in 
Japan are described in advices to De- 
oartment of Commerce. 


Director of Aeronautics urges en- 


durance flights with paying loads over | 
commercial routes as next step in de- | 


velopment of aviation. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
grants extension of time for New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad to divest 
itself of holdings of stock in Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railway. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Rate of expansion of railroad traffic 
declines in 1914-1928, compared with 
1900-1914 period, says report to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Schedules proposing to increase rates | 
on paper stock between St. Louis, Mo., 


and Federal, Ill., are suspended. 


Page 6, Col. 1 | 


Atlantic Coast Line asks authority to 
abandon 4.8-mile line in Florida. 


Page 6, Col. 1 | 


| Allocation of trackage rights in 
| Texas approved by the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission. 


| 


|distance is not a necessary feature. Ex-; and _ friends 


! Saturation point in sale of radio | 


new frequencies to radio stations broad- | 


new frequencies to radio stations broad- | 


Page 3, Col. 3) 
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y of All 


Shipping 

Acnerieee Mein Standards Commit- 
tee issues specifications for medical 

equipment for small vessels. 
, Page 9, Col. 7 
War Department and the United 
States Shipping Board issue a publica- 
tion on the ports of Texas City and 

Cerpus Christi, Tex. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Executive 


Management 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 
Supreme Court asked to review rul- 


ing of the Circuit Court of Appeals of | 


the Seventh Circuit in case of Public 
Service Commission of Indiana et al. v. 
The Vincennes Water Supply Co. 
? Page 8, Col. 2 
See Special Index and Digest of latest 
Federal Court decisions on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 
Level’of farm wages rises to highest 
point since 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Women’s Bureau, Labor Department, | 


issues a bulletin on negro women in in- 


dustry. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Patents 
Board of Appeals of. Patent Office 
| holds eight claims for method of coat- 
| ing frozen confection with chocolate 
are anticipated. (Ex parte Stevenson.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Two claims for rollers for gravity 
| :arriers held to be patentable on appeal 
|Ex parte Adams. (Board of Appeals of 

| Patent Office). 
| Page 8, Col. 5 
Patent granted for explosion-proof 
mining apparatus on division of claims 
for electric motor structure from speci- 
| fication of machine. (Ex parte Holmes). 
| Page 8, Col. 4 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
| rules revision of specification is insuf- 
ficient to overcome anticipation of 
claims when claims themselves are not 


revised. (Ex parte Applety). 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Tariff 
Secretary of State declares that 


| neither Canadian Minister nor British 
| Ambassador has threatened tariff re- 
| taliation of duty on American wheat. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
Treasury Department informs. col- 
| lectors of customs of classification fix- 
|}ing the duty on Japanese rags at 20 
per cent ad valorem. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Testimony in favor of free entry of 
| tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava is 
| heard by Senate subcommittee consid- 
| ering tariff bill; duty is asked on Ma- 
| nila nets for fishing. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
| Continuation of free entry of petro- 
|leum imports, and levy of duties on 
| pebbles, phosphate rock, plaster statu- 
| ary, ribbon spools, witherite, stained 
| glass, and mosaics urged at hearing 
before subcommittee of Senate Commit- 
| tee on Finance. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Subcommittee of Senate Committee 
on Finance cencludes hearings on free- 
list provisions of tariff bill. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Senator Smoot compares American 
and foreign tariffs, and says foreign 
are justify levies proposed in «tariff 
ill. 


| Trade Marks 


Patent Office denies registry to hand 
holding torch as similar to prior trade 
| mark, with rejection on added grounds 
of unwarranted use of notation “Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. OF." (Ex parte Golden 
State Asparagus Co.) 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Commissioner of 
unregistrable a_ trade 


First Assistant 
Patents holds 


uct and does not indicate ownership. 
(Ex parte The American Rolling Mill 
Company). 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Trade Organizations 
| Alabama-Florida Pitch Pine Export 
Page 6, Col. 2 | Association asks authority to export | 





“Down under” in New 


porters must, of course, keep this fact | Zealand. An American stationed in the 


in mind. 


The item of language enters into the | very muc 
In many European countries| from a station 


problem. 
there are only one or two stations. 
These, of' course, broadcast in the} 


language of the country. However, there 


| mountains of Peru reported that he was 


interested in the broadcasting 
in central New York 
State and had missed only two of its 
programs in a year. 

The development of radio throughout 


1,000, and Sweden, its neighbor, with 60| may be stations in neighboring countries | the world will, I am sure, afford further 
sets to each 1,000, shows an almost equal} close enough to be within easy range} opportunities for triumphs of American 


interest. This may be explained by the! of the ordinary set, but the announce- | merchandising. 


fact that these countries have what is! 
considered the best climate in the world | 
for radio reception. After these coun- 
tries come Great Britain, with a ratio of 
more than 56 sets per 1,000 people, and | 
Australia and-Argentina, with more than 
52 sets. 

The merchandising of radio is subject | 
to all the economic factors that affect 
other merchandise—competition from 
producers in the country of. destination, | 
the purchasing power of the population, | 
supply and demand, and many other ele- 
ments—and, in addition, it is influenced 
by conditions which have little, if any, | 
effect on most other sorts of goods. 

The most important of these is cli- 
mate. Of course, there are many things 
which deteriorate very rapidly in tropi- 
cal weather, but radio batteries, wires | 
and other parts inside the cabinet are | 
apt to lose some of their efficiency in 
hot, humid, stormy weather. And, even 
under the best conditions, reception is 
poor in the tropics. 

Variations in Languages. 


ments and speeches are in a foreign} 
tongue. Until recently, broadcasting in | 
Greece has been prohibited, so there is } 


| no station in that country as yet. There | 


is a station in Turkey which could be 
received satisfactorily, but it broadcasts | 
in French and Turkish. You can well | 
understand that Greece is not at present 
a large market for receiving sets. 

Still another factor in selling radio | 
sets abroad is the availability of electric 
current. In the United States, prac-| 
tically every village and hamlet is sup- | 
plied with current, and many farms have | 
their own generating plants. In many 
foreign countries, however, electric cur- | 
rent is rare. Shipments of radios to 
those countries must be principally of | 
battery sets. 

Short-wave Broadcasts. | 


Radio engineers and manufacturers | 
are looking more and more to the use| 
of short-wave broadcasts to solve many | 
of these problems. Short-wave receiv- | 


|ing sets are said to be remarkably free | 


And, like every other 
aspect of swift and easy communica- 
tion, it will be of incalculable benefit 
to the expansion of general commercial 
operations. 


Revision of Laws 


On Narcotics Planned 





Representative Porter Drafting | 


Proposed Measure. 


Representative Porter (Rep), of Pitts. 


burgh, Pa., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, conferred at 
the Department of Justice July 13 re- 
garding details of a new proposed law 
covering narcotics which Mr. Porter is 


drafting for consideration by Congress. 
Mr. Porter stated oally that there are! 


several problems involved in the drafting 
of such a law, inclpding the rights of 


Another factor which is of prime im-| from climatic difficulties, not more ex-| states in connection with the enforce- 


portance is the availability of broad-| 
casting. In sparsely settled districts, | 
and where there is no broadcasting sta- 


pensive than those designed for the usual | 
broadcasts, nor more difficult to operate. 
American short-wave broadcasts are fre-| 


ment of nareotic laws. 
Mr. Porter is also conferring with 
representatives of the Departments of 


tion nearby, the demand is entirely for! quently heard in England and on the| State and Treasury. 


powerful sets, but selectivity is rot im- | 
portant. In and near the centers of pop- | 


continent of Europe. 
Tom Heeney, panting fyom his| 


One feature of the new measure, 
Representative Porter said, will be the 


ulation where there are many stations,| courageous but ineffectual effort to win | separation of the work of enforcing the 
such as Paris, Buenos Aires, Sydney or| the heavyweight. boxing championship, | law regarding narcotics from the Bureau 


, aaa the situation is reversed—the 


= 


.) 2 
ie ¥ 


of the se. is all-important, and 





spoke into the microphone (in the cine | 
in New York) his greeting to his family | 


of Prohibition. ; 
“It is a matter of sufficient importance 
. 


News, Co 


mark which merely describes the prod- | 


; - 
| yellow pine lumber and timber under 
| Export Trade Act. ‘] 

| Page 6, Col. 6 


Finance 
| Banks and Banking 


| Federal Reserve Board announces 

| changes in membership of State banks. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Decline shown in debits to individual 

| accounts for week ended July 10, ac- 
cording to Federal Reserve Board. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Brazil’s budget surplus was larger in 


1928 than in 1927, consul at Rio de Ja- | 


| neiro states. 
| Page 7, Col. 7 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


| Government Finance 
Comptroller of Treasury rules that 
| funds for preparation of radio lectures 
/are not available for purchase of radio | 
|apparatus by. Department of Agricul- | 


ture. | 
Page 3, Col. 2} 


' 
| 


ntained 


Methods of disposing of oil-field 
brines by Bureau of . Mines. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Bureau of Mines issues a bulletin on 
the methods, costs, and safety in strip- 
ping and mining coal, copper ore, iron 
ore, bauxite, and pebble phosphate. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
| Senator King discusses centraliza- 
'tion of power through industrial merg- 
lers, declaring economic , movement 
threatens to affect entire American life. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Full text of section of address by 
Senator King discussing effects of eco- 
| nomic tendencies to centralized govern- 
ment and industrial combinations upon 
life in America. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Stone, Clay and Glass 


Products 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Textiles and Their 
Products 





| Daily statement of the United States 
| Traesury. 

| Page 7 | 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 
jcounting Office. 
Page 9 | 


Production | 


Agricultural and Food | 


Products 
Mid-season review of agricultural | 
‘conditions issued by Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Summary of holdings of foods in cold | 
storage as of July 1, issued by Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. | 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Specialist of Department of Agricul- 
jture finds that wild cherry leaves in 
— ranges contain hydrocyanic | 
| acid. 
| 4 Page 2, Col. 3 | 
| Plan offered to protect small farmers | 
in Uruguay, according to Department 
of Commerce. 





Page 2, Col. 3 
Decline in supplies of hogs is forecast 
by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
|. Foreign trade in fats and oils for 
last five years reviewed by Department | 
|of Commerce. 
Page 6, Col. 6| 
Survey of costs of introducing new | 
farm methods completed by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Page 10, Col, 4 

Department of Agriculture outlines 

|method of taking advantage of can- 

|nibalistic habits of larvae ot restrict 
ravages of bollworm. 

Page 10, Col. 5) 


| See Executive Management, Tarif. 
| - Equipment 

|. Ten American trolley cars purchased 
by Bogota, according to Department 
of Commerce. 





Page 6, Col. 7 | 


Forest Products 


Alabama-Florida Pitch Pine Export 


| Association asks authority to export 


| ing to Department of Commerce. 


|4 holiday, says Bureau of Mines. 


Department of Commerce studies new 
methods of using cotton fabrics. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Rapid growth shown by textile plant 
in Buenos Aires. built by German capi- 
tal, according to Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Department -of Commerce issues 
monthly survey of cotton consumption. ! 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Slight decline shown in production of | 
coal in Pennsylvania last year, accord- 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Production of bituminous and anthra- 
2ite coal in week ended July 6 declines | 
ander preceding week owing to July} 
Page 6, Col.7 

Standards of Grades 


Of Materials 


Bureau of Standards issues Govern- 








in Today’ 





| article by Dr. 


Foreign Relations 
Secretary of State declares that 
neither Canadian Minister nor British 
Ambassador kas threatened tariff re- 
taliation of duty on American wheat. 
Page.1, Col. 7 
Changes in Foreign Service an- 
nounced by Department of State. 
. Page 3, Col. 5 
Activities of international joint com- 
mission of the United States and Can- 
ada discussed by the chairman, John 
H. Bartlett. . 
: Page 6, Col. 4 


General 
Interior Department issues a publica- 
tion on Grand Teton National Park, 


Wyoming. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Subway to be built in Santiago, Chile, 
Pan American Union announces. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 


Health 


Pan American Sanitary Bureau—An 
B. J. Lloyd, surgeon, 
Public Health Service. 


Page 3 


Page 9 


Immigration 
Efforts to restrict immigration from 
Mexico will be made at the regular ses- 
sion of Congress beginning in Decem- 


| ber, Representative Box, of Texas, says. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Law Enforcement 
Commissioner of Prohibition directs 
increase in percentage of solid content 
of malt extracts and tonics, to discour- 
age use as alcoholic beverages. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Representative Porter confers with 


| Departments of State, Treasury, and 
| Justice regarding proposed revision of 


narcotic laws. 
Page 10, Col. 3 


National Defense 
Plans for use of railroad artillery 


| guns as mobile arm for coast defense 


announced by Secretary of War in let- 

ter opposing bill proposing local as- 
signment. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Army Air Corps begins study in ef- 


ment master specifications for brown | fort to develop lightweight camping and 


denim, shrunk and unsshrunk. 
, Page 9, Col. 7 
American Marine Standards Commit- | 
tee issues specifications for medical | 
equipment for small vessels. 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 


Opportunities for sale of American | 
goods in foreign nations listed by De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 9, Col. 1) 


Brazil offers good market for cosmet- | 
ics, consul general at Rio de Janeiro | 
states. 


Page 2.'Col. 7 

Foreign trade in fats and oils for 

| last five years reviewed by Department 
of Commerce. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

German Consuming Cooperative So- 

cieties report profitable year in 1928, 





|Export Trade Act. 
| Page 6, Col. 6 


| Furs 


ing land with fur and game animals, 
Department of Agriculture is informed. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


| Mines and Minerals 
Production of bituminous and anthra- 


cite coal in week ended July 6 declines | 


under preceding week owing to July 
4 holiday, says Bureau of Mines. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bu- 

reau issues a publication on mineral 

; raw materials. 


¥ Page 9, Col. 7 
Mires Bureau issues a technical pa- 

per on the methods of analyzing coal 

and coke. 

: Page 9, Col. 7 

| Slight decline shown in production of 

| coal in Pennsylvania last year, accord- 

ing to Department of Commerce. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


jyellow pine lumber and timber under | 


Alaska is continuing work of stock- | 


according to Commercial Attache at 
Berlin, 
Page 7, Col. 4| 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


| President Hoover to outline views on 
| methods of farm relief to Federal Farm | 
| Board at its first meeting, July 15. | 

Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Wholesaling 


Decline in wholesale prices continues | 
| in The Netherlands. 


| Page 3, Col. 3 | 
Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
| New books received at the Library 
| of Congress. 
Page 9 
Government books and publications. 


| messing equipment which can be car- 


ried by air. 
5 Page 1, Col. 7 
Navy Department announces promo- 


| tion of 15 commanders to be captains 
Page 9, Col. 7| in the Medicai Corps. 


‘ Page 9, Col. 3 
President Hoover approves promotion 
of Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler; Ma- 
rine Corps. 4 
; Page 9, Col. 3 
_ Status of Eighth Army Corps clar- 
ified by Clerk of House Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department® 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 9 


Recreation 
Superintendent of Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park reports to Interior Depart- 
ment record number of visitors in June. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Social Welfare 


Bureau of Labor .. .iics completes 
survey of homes for <:ged maintained 
by fraternal and other organiaztions, 
showing number to be 1,037 and ca- 
pacity to be 80,000 persons. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Territories 


_ Alaska is continuing work of stock- 
ing land with fur and game animals, 
Department of Agriculture is informed. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Veterans 


Congressional proposals for addi- 
tional branches of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers are re- 
ported on adversely by the Department 
of War. 

Page 3, Col. 1 
| Pension Bureau, Interior Department, 
issues a copy of the laws of the United 
States governing the granting of Army 





Page 9 





just issued by the United States Depart- 


|and Navy pensions. 
Page 9, Col. 7 





now, this question of narcotics enforce- 
|ment,” he continued, “that it should no 
longer be a subordinate branch and 
should not be tied up with the enforee- 
;|ment of prohibition. It should be a sep- 
arate and distinct bureau.” 

He said that the measure now in course 
|of drafting is a revision of the narcotic 
laws to be introduced at the regular ses- 
|sion of Congress. “I have been working 
jon it,” he said, “for two months with a 
|view to making the narcotic laws of the 
country more efficient and to overcome 
|difficulties that have developed ‘during 
|the last eight or ten years. 

“I will have the bill ready for action 
|by Congress when the House meets in 
| December and the committees are organ- 
|ized for that regular session,” he said. 


| 








Costs of Introducing | 
Farm Methods Vary 


It costs $1.70 to 


proved practice in 
economics when the 
| tension workers is the news story, ac- 
cording to a statement issued July 13 by 
the Department of Agriculture. Full 
| text of the statement follows: 

This fact was developed in a study of 
jthe various methods used by extensien 
|agencies in introducing new ideas on 
farming and homemaking recently made 
jin 17 States by M. C, Wilson, of the 
| United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and H. J. Baker, Director of the 
New Jersey Extension Servite. Cost 
schedules were filled out by 1508 exten- 
| sion workers, or nearly 65 per cen’ of all 
those employed in the States sudied. 
Discussing th« resuits of the study in 
Technical Bulletin 125-T. “Relative Costs 
of Extension Methods Which. Influence 





ment of Agriculture, the authors say it) 
is of great importance to all extension 


workers to know the relative returns| 
from the expenditure of extension money 
in different ways. This study, they «s- 
sert, shows the compacative costs of the 
different methods for consideration along) 
with the relative effectiveness of each| 
method, which was Icarned from a pre- | 
vious study. The different means of ex-| 
tension teaching stidied were news ser- 
vice, circular letters, general mectings, | 
office calls, bulletins, farm or home visits, 
leader training aid method demonstra- 
tion, result demonstrntions, correspond- 
ence, telephone calls, extension exhibits, 
and schools. 


|worm is a serious pest, 
corn and cotton as well as several less | 
important crops. The worm multiplies | 


Changes in Farm ani Home Practices,” 


While local conditions may make it nec- 
essary to "se a move expensive method in 
order to zeccompiish the desired result, 
it is frequentiy joszible to substitute 
an equally effective, but less expensive 
means and thereby save time and money, 

| the authors conclude. 
influence a furmer | task to be undertakex should be analyzed, 


Larvae Cannibalism 
Destroys Bollworm 


Injury to cotton squares and bolls by 
cotton bollworms, or corn ear worms, is 


to a great extent restricted by canni- 
balistic habits of these worms, it has 
just been stated by the Department of 
As the eggs ‘hatch, the lar- 
vae destroy one another to such an ex- 
tent that few of the many that hatch 


Agriculture. 


survive. 


Full text of the statement follows: 


#: 


Each particular 


or a farm woman to adopt a new or im-| and the means and agencies selected 
ricultur¢,or home} which will do the work most effectively 
Fredium used by ex-| considering results and estimated costs, 
A copy of the biuilevin may be obtained 
by writing to the Laited States Depart- 
ment of Agriculiuie, Washington, D, C. 


it for a considerable distance. 


of the larvae on the corn. 
This conditios provides 
for the cannibalism of the worms. 


corn wil! survive, 





ton plants. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 





| 





opportunity | 










This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 





PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENT 





Bureau of Labor 
Makes Survey of 
| Homes for Aged 


‘Institutions Maintained by 
Fraternal and Other Organ- 
izations Have Capacity 


For 80,000 Persons. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

jor town. With a few exceptions, the 
homes were found to be well located and 
housed in good buildings. Generally the 
| rooms were well arranged, especially 
in cases where the building had been 
| built for the purpose of an old people’s 
| home. 

Although the yard space available 
varied in size from one small city lot to 
| grounds of more than 2,000 acres in ex- 

tent, almost invariably an attempt had 
| been made to beautify the grounds with 
| lawns, flowers, and shrubs. Some homes 
| were outstanding by reason of the beauty 
of the grounds. 

The average home visited provided at 
least one well-furnished general sitting 
|room for the use of the residents, and 


|sun parlors were very frequently found. 


Individual Bedrooms Favored. 
Individual bedrooms were found to be 
| the general rule, though a few institu- 

tions require two or more residents to 
| share a room, and some homes operate 
on the dormintory system. The bedrooms 
| varied greatly in attractiveness, from 
| dark, poorly furnished rooms to those 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| which were light, cheerful, and well fur- 


nished. In general the sleeping accomo- 
| dations were good. 

| Where opportunity offered to judge the 
| menus and the food served, the latter ap- 


|| peared to be good in quality, though 


| plain and perhaps lacking something in 
variety. 
The homes are usually run by a board 
|of directors which has full powers, ex- 
ercised, in most cases, through commit- 
|tees. Actual management is in the 
| hands of the matron, and she holds the 
| most important position in the home, 
|from the point of view of the inmates, 
| It was found that, as a group, the-ma- 
| trons were of a type above the average, 
being in a number of cases women of 
| superior ability. The +xceptions were 
so infrequent as to be noticeable for 
that very reason. 
| Study of the homes leads to the con- 
| clusion that while the existence of a good 
live house committee of the board of di- 
rectors is very important, to a very much 
greater degree the success of the home 
and the happiness of the residents de- 
pend upon the personality and ability of 
the matron. The physical and mental 
well-being of the residents is in her 
hands. It was therefore interesting to 
find that in the great majority of the 
homes visited the matron had succeeded 
in making the scene of her endeavors a 


i}; real home. 


Easy Access Desirable, 

| Of the homes visited, all but 11 were 
in or just outside some ¢ity or town, 
These 11 were situated in the country, 
some distance from any settlement, and 
in one or two cases so secluded that they 
could be reached only by automobile, 
there being no regular means of trans- 
portation. In several instances these 
country homes had beautiful locations. 
One was in the center of an exquisite 
little valley, which at the time of the 
|agent’s visit, was lovely with blossoming 
orchards. Another stood on the ridge of 
a chain of mountains, from which there 
was a splendid view of the surrounding 
country. 

But such homes, while peaceful and 
|healthful, have the disadvantage of be- 
ing too remote to permit of easy access 
|by the friends of the inmates. This is 
a great disadvantage in the eyes of many. 
|old people. There were, in fact, several 
instances in which a home, located in a 
|neighborhood which had run down since 
| the establishment of the home there, was 
planning on removal to the outskirts of 
the city where a better and more spacious 
|site could be secured. In nearly every 
instance the move was vigorously op- 
posed by a majority of the old folks in 
the home, on the ground that while the 
present location was poor, at least it was 
convenient and easy for their friends to 
drop in for a visit. 

Of the homes visited which were in 
|towns or cities, about 70 per cent weré 
{in a good neighborhood or location (and 
|in some 380 cases the location was ex- 





Cannibalism is a habit of the cotton|cellent). In about 25 cases the neighbor- 
bollworm, or corn ear worm, which is a 
big help in keeping down the injury to 
cotton squares and bolls by the worms.| yery poor and altogether unsuitable. 
The second habit which makes effective | <eeeeicentmmeesiage 
the cannibalism of the worms is their! Classification Made to Fix 
liking for young corn, particularly when | 
it is in the silk and tassel stage. 

In northeastern Texas, southern Ar- | 
kansas, and Oklahoma, and parts of| the Court further stateted that the rags 


Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, this, the subject of the decision might by 
attacking both! processing be converted into wiping rags, 


{hood had been good but had run down 
| considerably; in 138 cases it could be difi- 
|nitely classed as poor and in 4 cases as 


Rates on Rags From Japan 


[Continued from. Page 3.) 


but that in their condition as imported 
they were not wiping rags. 
The Department does not regard this 


on the corn in the spring and early sum- | statement as meaning that rags to be 
mer, and ordinarily does not migrate to 
the cotton until the corn is hardening. 


To trap the moths emerging from the 
corn the planter may plan to have a rela- | process and the better the condition of 
tively small plot of late corn, planted so | cleanliness, the more valuable the rags 
that it -will just be silking and tasseling | would be for the purposes intended, but 
as the field corn dries. Corn at this stage | it is conceivable that a good many con- 
is so much the favorite as a plant for, cerns needing wipers would not require 
egg laying that the moths will travel to| the grade of wipers under the Navy 
The re-| Department’s specifications and would 
sult will be a destructively heavy hatch | be willing to accept a lower grade of 


| dutiable under paragraph 1459 must be 
| of the character required under the 
‘specifications above referred to. Of 
course, the more thoroughly the cleasing 


| wipers at a lower price, 
In view of the foregoing and as it .is 


As| the consensus of opinion of the exam- 


the eggs hatch the larvae destroy one 
another to such an extent that, as a/| Baltimore that rags represented by the 
rule, not mere than a few of the many | samples above mentioned are washed and 
that aatch on the silk of each ear of | in their condition as imported ready for 


iners at New York, Philadelphia, and 


| the use of the ultimate consumer, the 


These will probably be enough to ruin | Department feels, in the interest of uni- 
the productivity of the ‘trap corn, but | formity 
the presence of the late corn not only | represented by the samples imported 
reduces the number of worms that would through your port should be assessed 
otherwise attacl. the cotton, but it also | with duty under paragraph 1459 of the 
gives the cottor time to develop the hard | tariff act, leaving to the importers if dis- 
bolls which the worms do not attack 
successfully even if they reach the cot- 


of classification, that rags 


satisfied, their remedy by protest. These 


| entries, 


instructions will cover all unliquidated» 
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